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Arriving in lowa from Pennsylvania in 1823, a pioneer 
whose descendants unto the third generation became world- 
wide authorities on the science, art, and economics of farm- 
ing remarked: “Civilisation depends upon a vital topsoil, 
poor topsoil, poor people,” and thereupon set out, by theory 
and practice, to make the Middlewest the livestock center 
of the world. 


“Topsoil” fertility preserved by livestock farming as a 
means of improving standards of living, so vividly expressed 
in a few words by an Iowa patriarch 124 years ago, and 
the steadfast doctrine of veterinary medicine, is being exten- 
sively used as the theme of scholarly theses on 
world affairs at this late dav—1947, but, 
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Yay back when phonographs were still 
called “talking machines” —and often did their talking through a horn 
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of Allied Laboratories, Inc., first put into print the previously initiated 
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Sales to Graduate Veterinarians, ONLY 4 
That’s why we say that that policy, now so cele- | 3 - 

brated, originated within this organization. 

That it has been rigidly enforced during all . % 
these years is an indication of our steadfast a Ks 
purpose to protect veterinarians from encroach- ae 

Published in the Country Gentleman, June 20,1914, ments upon their practice by untrained and ‘ 

this advertisement first publicly declared the policy ‘ ° 

of confining sales to members of the veterinary pro- inept laymen, and to protect animal owners ~ 
‘ession. We believe it also to be the first publicity against the serious consequences which so ; i 


ever ottempted to teach laymen to discriminate 
Setween graduate veterinarians and non-gradvates, 
empirics and “quacks.” 
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So, You Are a Member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association 
H. L. FOUST, D.V.M. 


Ames, lowa 


So, YOU ARE A MEMBER of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. So am I. 
You and I, by that membership, have as- 
sumed certain responsibilities to our pro- 
fession. I invite you to inspect closely 
vith me some of the obligations we have 
assumed. I wish to explore, first, some 
aspects of our veterinary population. 


VETERINARY POPULATION 


There are approximately 14,000 veteri- 
narians in the United States, a fairly siz- 
able number. Yet, in 1930 (when we num- 
bered about 12,000), the complete pro- 
fessional personnel composed but 6 per 
ent of all gainful workers in the United 
States; and, of the professional group, 
physicians and surgeons composed but 5.5 
per cent, dentists 2.4 per cent, and veteri- 
narians only 0.4 per cent.* So we are, 
in fact, very few indeed. Though our num- 
bers are small, in comparison with other 
professions, we may be separated into 
groupings in accordance with the averages 
given in the annual report of the Special 
Committee on Postwar Planning for 1945 
and those obtained in the AVMA canvass 
of 1942, 

By comparison, the two groupings are 
fairly parallel except that 73 per cent of 
all German veterinarians were engaged in 
part-time meat inspection. 

A glance at these figures reminds us of 
the complexity of our profession. Although 


Presented before the First General Session, 
Kighty-third Annual Meeting, American Veterinary 
Medical Asseciation, Boston, Mass., Aug. 18-22, 1946. 

*Anderson, H. D., and Davidson, P. E.: Occupa- 

ional Trends in the United States. Stanford Uni- 

ersity Press, 1940. 


all of us aim for the same goals, we are 
heterogeneous in the details of our work. 
We are all veterinarians, yet the more in- 
tensely we devote ourselves to particular 
fields the greater is the gap that separates 


Distribution of Veterinarians in the United States 
(based on the AVMA National Roster Survey of 1942) 
Compared with Veterinarians in Germanyt in 1932. 


United States Germany 
7,560, or 54% In practice 4,972, or 66% 


3,080, or 22% Food inspection and 2,030, or 26% 
state service 


980, or 7% Teaching and research 391, or 5% 


2,380, or 17% All others 
Army 190, or 3% 
Some form of meat 5,506, or 73% 


inspection 


7Veterinary Bulletin, Lederle, 3, (March-April, 
1934): 28. 


us from other fields. Meetings such as 
this give opportunity for the creation of 
a unity of purpose, thus bringing us all 
closer together in our larger aims. 

We need but turn to a copy of the AVMA 
Directory to find that our association has 


a grasp on the problems that a group of’ 


such diverse interests presents. On the 
one hand, we see lists of committee mem- 
bers whose duties are to study specific 
problems for their particular fields, and, 
on the other hand, those who are to study 
problems related to the welfare of the pro- 
fession as a whole. The reports and ad- 
dresses of our committees and of our dis- 
cerning officers attest to the comprehension 
of our common objectives. 

The needs for these various committees 
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have not been ascertained over night. 
Theirs has been a gradual development. 
The words “new occasions teach new 
duties” have been well exemplified in the 
growth of AVMA activities. This ability 
to grow is one to be cherished. It means 
that we are living, moving forward, ac- 
quiring stature. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


The members of our profession cannot 
afford a lackadaisical attitude toward pro- 
fessional aims. This is one place in which 
the individual faces a “must” if he is to 
be a member of a great profession which 
is to give its utmost of service. 

Our basic concept of democracy is built 
upon the community of interests which pro- 
vides liberty of action to the extent that 
such action does not interfere with the 
well-being of the constituents of the democ- 
racy. Nationally and internationally, these 
days, there is difficulty in maintaining the 
concept. 

As we ponder these things, we are ever 
impressed with our individual responsibil- 
ity to our profession and with its impor- 
tance in the economy of our nation. 


RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In veterinary medicine, editorial writers 
in professional periodicals have enlightened 
us concerning the contribution made by 
the Veterinary Corps of the United States 
Army to the successful prosecution of the 
war. In the Merck report for April, 1946, 
Dean Kelser in an article, “Contributions 
of Veterinary Medicine to Victory,” 
stressed the service for army animals, the 
inspection of food and dairy products for 
army use, the worth of the service per- 
formed by the Veterinary Corps for other 
countries, and the value of the knowledge 
gained by members of the corps of animal 
plagues in other countries and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge in preventing the 
spread of such scourges to the animals of 
this country. The efficiency with which 
civilian veterinarians “preserved and pro- 
tected” the health of our food-producing 
livestock was also given prominent men- 
tion. 

Veterinarians may well feel proud of 


tAmong the several books which have been writ- 
ten citing the work of the medical profession during 
World War II are: Doctors at War, edited by Dr. 
Morris Fishbein; The Doctor’s Service at Home, in 
Industry, and at War, by Dr. H. S. Diehl; The 


their ability to cope successfully with prob- 
lems, whether they are those in everyday 
needs or associated with the support of our 
country in a national emergency. In prac- 
tice, in teaching, in research, in govern- 
mental animal-disease control, in food 
sanitation, and in commercial work, in 
every phase of which there was a shortage 
of civilian personnel, and in the work per- 
formed by veterinarians in our armed 
forces, we may feel proud of the high type 
of service we gave during World War II. 


THE VETERINARIAN AND THE PUBLIC 


How well are our services known among 
people who do not own livestock or pet 
animals? How well do those using the sery- 
ices of veterinarians actually understand 
what it means to be a veterinarian? Does 
the farmer know that in using hog-cholera 
serum and virus the mechanics of ad- 
ministering the serum and virus is but a 
small part of the process of vaccination? 
It is granted that a careful, observant live- 
stock owner may feel pretty sure that his 
herd is a healthy one, which is one of the 
prime requirements for the successful out- 
come of vaccination. The serum may be of 
high potency and the virus of high viru- 
lence and antigenic properties, but, if the 
herd is not in good health, there may result 
actual loss of many of the animals treated 
and failure to produce the desired immu- 
nity. The farmer, the livestock owner, must 
be given the whole story. He must know 
that vaccination is more than a mechanical 
process and that the veterinarian has the 
training to determine the suitability of an 
animal for prophylactic treatment. 

The veterinary profession must accept 
the responsibility for informing the live- 
stock owners what part the veterinarian 
must have in maintaining healthy herds. 

The Associated Serum Producers, Inc., 
through a series of advertisements in pa- 
pers read by livestock owners, and through 
radio programs, give much valuable in- 
formation to the public. Radio programs 
and news releases sponsored by our own 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
extend the knowledge about the services 
the veterinarian has to offer. 

“Pattern for Penelope” and “Crossroads 


Doctors at Guadalcanal and Tarawa, by Capt. F. R. 
Moore, M.C., U. S. Navy; and The United States 
Public Health Service in the War, by Dr. Thomas 
Perron, Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 
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for Penelope,” by Mary Wolfe Thompson, 
appeal to a group not reached ordinarily 
by the two programs mentioned above. 

These three of several similar activities 
illustrate what is being done to acquaint 
the public with the work of veterinarians. 
Persistence and vigilance in interpreting 
our work should be deeply woven into our 
professional consciousness. 


| NTERNSHIP 


Baffling problems confront the practi- 
tioner who is a recent graduate. The ex- 
cellent laboratory instruction in our college 
clinies unquestionably provides basic back- 
ground but cannot be expected to supplant 
actual experience in meeting problems of 
an everyday practice. 

Dr. Suits, writing in the March-April, 
1946, issue of Haver-Glover Messenger, 
says: “We older practitioners know that 
it is possible to go from school directly into 
practice and by trial and error finally he- 
come established, but most of us will agree 
now that it is the hard way.” In his article, 
he makes a plea for internship for the re- 
cent graduate. He points out the benefits 
accruing mutually to the intern and to the 
preceptor and says that “another obligation 
the practitioner who has sincere interest 
in the welfare of his profession must as- 
sume is that of helping new graduates get 
the feel of actually contacting the hazards 
of beginning practice.” 

In teaching, in research, in industry, in 
public health work, the recent graduate re- 
ceives apprentice-type of training in prep- 
aration for the responsibilities of his job. 
It seems incongruous indeed to expect the 
recent graduate in veterinary medicine to 
be more able to assume the work of a prac- 
titioner than the graduates entering other 
fields of the profession. 

In many communities, it is becoming the 
general procedure for the recent graduate 
to do what amounts to a period of intern- 
ship previous to entering practice for him- 
self. This tendency is commendable. In 
cases in which for various reasons the post- 
graduation periods may not be convenient, 
summer quarters during the student’s 
training might provide a time for this 
valuable type of training. 


PERSONNEL 


In contemplating our profession, we are 
concerned with replacements, with main- 


taining our present “place in the sun,” and 
looking toward further usefulness. As 
members of the veterinary profession, we 
are anxious to have young men coming 
along to fill gaps as they occur in our 
ranks. We are concerned that our suc- 
cessors be at least as well trained as we 
to maintain the traditions of our profes- 
sion; yes, if we are to progress, they must 
be better trained. At the moment, new 
schools are in the offing. There are many 
more applicants for admission than can be 
accepted and properly trained by the ex- 
isting colleges. This condition is closely 
related to the effects of World War II upon 
men who, because of the emergency, were 
not permitted to continue their educational 
training. Certain federal GI benefits also 
enter the picture. For the next few years, 
there would seem to be sufficient enrollment 
in our colleges to replace veterinarians 
lost by death, retirement, and other causes 
and for a limited number who will extend 
their usefulness to render a more complete 
veterinary service. 

By complete veterinary service, we mean 
that all animals (including poultry) which 
contribute to the well-being of mankind 
be provided with adequate veterinary serv- 
ice and that all food products originating 
from these classes of animals be provided 
with adequate safeguards to guarantee 
their suitability for human consumption. 

Our colleges have the grave responsibil- 
ity of preparing veterinarians not only as 
clinicians for our great livestock population 
but also to train veterinarians to care for 
poultry, for pet animals, and for fur-bear- 
ing animals, and to train veterinarians for 
the sanitary service which has supervision 
over the production of food of animal 
origin. College men must possess broad 
vision if they are to contribute their share 
in meeting the responsibility of maintain- 
ing a healthy, growing profession. A guid- 
ing stimulus should be an attempt to edu- 
cate veterinarians qualified to meet to- 
morrow’s needs. 

If we study the veterinary population 
in the United States during the years of 
the current century, we are impressed with 
its relatively slow increase in numbers. 
Actual increases appear to parallel farm 
livestock numbers and values fairly closely. 
This condition points to the need for a 


critical study of the number of veterinar-- 


ians necessary to provide an adequate serv- 
ice for all farm livestock, for poultry, for 
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pet animals, for fur bearers, and for a 
sanitary service for the food products of 
animal origin. 

So long as our present economic level 
persists, or at least falls but slightly, it 
may be predicted that a sizable number of 
students may continue their interest in 
preparing for veterinary medicine as a life 
work. It behooves us, then, to be aware of 
economic trends as they may affect our 
future. 

Medical care of the human family is con- 
tinuously being studied by the American 
Medical Association. One who reads the 
records of the hearings on the Murray- 
Dingell-Wagner bill, on social security, and 
social insurance is impressed by the de- 
termined effort (under the veil of a more 
complete medical service) to give to cer- 
tain government departments control over 
the administration of medical care to the 
family. The members of the American 
Medical Association believe that this can 
better be accomplished by the individual 
practitioner. They are not averse to sup- 
porting certain “prepaid medical care 
plans,” and in their journal for March 30, 
1945, there is a report covering the in- 
crease during the previous year of 20, 
thus bringing the total to 53 plans in op- 
eration in June, 1945. These plans were 
operating in 25 states. Many of them are 
in the experimental stage and are proving 
quite satisfactory. A type of service which 
provides opportunity for the client to 
choose his physician and for individual 
competition among the members of the 
profession appears to be acceptable to the 
practitioners of human medicine. 

In a recent issue of a livestock journal', 
an editorial plea was made for 2,500 county 
veterinarians. Personally, I can see a need 
for this type of service in marginal and 
submarginal areas. However, in areas 
fairly well supplied with veterinary serv- 
ice, it seems to me there is great danger 
of a tendency toward a control of our pro- 
fession similar to that offered for human 
health by some of the bills recently pre- 
sented to Congress. 

If we veterinarians are to maintain a 
reputation as a profession, we must persist 
in our studies of the needs for veterinary 
service, continue to meet the needs of a 
complete veterinary service, and show evi- 
dences of continuous growth by the exten- 


§Breeder’s Gazette, 111, (Aug., 1946): 30. 
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sion and betterment of our usefulness and 
by numerical increase. Any alternative is 
fraught with danger to individual en- 
deavor. 

Apropos to this are some words! of Eric 
Johnston, past president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce: “It is no accident 
that capitalism has flourished in America. 
Americans have always demanded freedom. 
And freedom and progressive capitalism 
are synonymous. 

“Our new capitalism calls for ... equa! 
opportunity for all. But there can be no 
equal opportunity without fair competition 
... competition which provides opportunity 
for ideas, for leadership, for thinking. It 
is competition which sets inventive minds 
to work; it is competition which puts one 
community on its mettle to outdo its rival 
in municipal improvements. It is competi- 
tion which holds prices at reasonable levels. 
It is competition which makes for better 
living. 

“Competition is the carat mark of the 
real gold of golden opportunity. Competi- 
tion as we here in America should know 
it, should stimulate but never stymie op- 
portunity.” 

No one questions that the general prac- 
titioner is the core of our veterinary pro- 
fession. So long as we have general prac- 
titioners we must have competition. This 
competition about which we have been 
speaking must, in the future, be a kind of 
competitive codperation. Since no one in- 
dividual can stand alone, and since the 
function of the veterinarian is service, he 
must depend on his fellow veterinarians to 
coéperate with him in providing an ade- 
quate and complete service. And it must 
be remembered that most frequently the 
effects of the services rendered by the vet- 
erinarian are not confined to the owner or 
owners as individuals but as members of 
a society in which both owners and veteri- 
narians are integral parts. 

In closing, I make the appeal that you 
and I, as members of the AVMA, accept 
the responsibility of maintaining our 
American heritage—the right of free com- 
petition. May our idealism for our pro- 
fession transcend purely personal gain and 
be as broad as that of Acestes, who in 
Virgil’s Aeneid shot his arrow into the 
blue and received his prize for the burning 
pathway it had made for humanity. 


Think, 72, (1946) :15-16. 


The Mexican Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Ill. 


(Readers are referred to the March and April issues of the JourRNAL for a complete 


At a conference of Mexican and United 
States officials in Washington on March 
15, 1947, held to discuss the financing of 
the joint campaign against foot-and-mouth 
disease which had been authorized by Con- 
gress, the conferees studied estimates of 
materials, equipment, and personnel that 
would be needed for an effective operation 
against the disease in Mexico through June 
30, 1947. It was shown that the total costs 
to the Mexican government up to that time, 
from the beginning of the outbreak, would 
amount to about $9,350,000 and it was ac- 
cordingly recommended that the United 
States contribution for the period should 
be $9,000,000. 

Among the anticipated costs were $1,- 
500,000 for indemnities on 150,000 cattle 
to be slaughtered by June 30, 1947; $1,750,- 
000 for indemnities on about 100,000 hogs, 
sheep, and goats that must be slaughtered 
in the infected and quarantine zones; op- 
erational expenses of the Mexican govern- 
ment of about $7,600,000, and for the 
United States of about $1,500,000. Mexico 
has been employing some 15,000 Army 
troops for quarantine and other duties in 
connection with the outbreak and intends 
to increase this number to about 25,000; 
this expense has been the major cost to 
date, accounting for three-fourths of Mex- 
ico’s monthly total of about 6 million pesos. 

The recommendations of the conference 
were summarized in the following resolu- 
tions and have been confirmed through an 
exchange of diplomatic notes between the 
Mexican and United States governments. 


RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS, 


In accordance with the resolution of the 
Mexican—United States Agricultural Commis- 
sion of March 6, 1947, Licenciado Oscar Flores, 
Mexican Under Secretary of Animal Industry; 
Adolfo Alarcon, Agricultural Attaché of the 
Mexican Embassy; and Ignacio de la Torre, 
representing the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Anima] Industry of Mexico; and Dr. W. V. 
Lambert, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Administration; Dr. B. T. Simms, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Dr. John A. Hopkins, of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, representing the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, have made a care- 


summary of previous developments) 
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ful estimate of expenses incurred by the Mexi- 
can Government since the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico, and probable ex- 
penses to June 30, 1947, and also of the prob- 
able expenditures of both Governments neces- 


Dr. M. S. Shahan 


sary in order to carry out an effective cam- 
paign up to June 30, 1947, and 


WHEREAS, 


Mexico is incurring expenses for services, 
equipment, supplies, and personnel which are 
estimated to amount to $7,600,000 to June 30, 
and will be responsible for indemnities to be 
paid for slaughter of hogs, sheep, and goats 
which will amount to a sum of approximately 
$1,750,000, making a total Mexican contribu- 
tion of $9,350,000 for this period; 


It Is Recommended: 


1) That the United States contribution for 
this period should consist of expenses for equip- 
ment, supplies and personnel, etc., amounting 
to approximately $1,500,000, plus indemnities 
of $7,500,000 for cattle slaughtered, making a 
total of $9,000,000. 

2) That any salvage recovered by Mexico 
from animals slaughtered during the campaign 
should be used in the joint campaign in addi- 
tion to the services already rendered by Mexico. 

And with regard to the continuation of the 
joint program for eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease after July 1, 1947; 
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WHEREAS, 


Mexico hopes to continue its expenditures 
at approximately the same rate as during the 
months of April-June 1947, but foresees that 
it will not be able to increase this rate of ex- 
penditure, 

It Is Further Recommended: 

That, if a fully effective program of eradica- 
tion is to be carried on during the succeeding 
12 months, the United States Government be 
prepared to increase its rate of expenditure, 
the amount of such increase to be dependent 
on the total expenditure necessary for the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. 


JOINT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
Set Up IN MEXxXIco CITY 


Carrying out the recommendation 
adopted by Mexican — United States con- 
ferees on March 6, administrative head- 
quarters for the coéperative campaign have 
been established in Mexico City. A USDA 
release dated March 28, 1947, announced 
the appointment of Dr. M. S. Shahan, 
Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, as codirector of the office; the 
director will be Licenciado Oscar Flores, 
Mexico’s Under Secretary of Animal In- 
dustry. These appointments also are in 
conformity with the. recommendations of 
March 6. 

As United States members of the joint 
administrative board, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson has appointed Bureau 
Chief B. T. Simms, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture N. E. Dodd, and Don Stoops, 
assistant agricultural attaché, U. S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico City. The board members 
named by the Mexican secretary of agricul- 
ture are Dr. Jose Figueroa, Dr. Francisco 
Rubio Lozano, and Sr. Ignacio de la Torre, 
all of the Ministry of Agriculture and Ani- 
mal Industry. Lic. Flores and Dr. Shahan 
are ex officio members of the board and, as 
director and codirector of the administra- 
tive office, are responsible to it. This 
board will determine the operating policies 
and procedures in the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease campaign. 

Dr. Shahan’s appointment follows his 
previous close connection with develop- 
ments in Mexico. He was the leader of a 


group of four U. S. Government veterinary 
experts who codéperated with Mexican vet- 
erinarians in confirming the diagnosis of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and in 
estimating the extent of the outbreak when 
it occurred late in 1946. Since then he has 
continued to work closely with Mexican 


officials in planning measures for contro! 
and eradication of the disease. 


ViGoROUS CAMPAIGN To BE CARRIED ON 


Now that full coéperation has been pro- 
vided for, including financial] assistance, it 
is anticipated that the eradication work 
inaugurated by Mexican officials will be 
stepped up. It is reported that all 
susceptible livestock in a zone about 150 
by 250 miles, centering near Mexico 
City, is being slaughtered. No appreciable 
salvage during the first three months of 
the campaign can be counted on according 
to Mexican officials, since a large proportion 
of the first cattle slaughtered would be in- 
fected or within infected areas and, there- 
fore, not safe to move. Outside this area 
(see map on page 149 of the March Jour- 
NAL), infection is spotted, and only dis- 
eased herds are being destroyed, according 
to reports. 

On this side of the border, the embargo 
against all Mexican cattle imports, in effect 
since Dec. 26, 1946, has resulted in higher 
prices for grazing steers and heifers. Close 
to a half million head of cattle annually 
had previously been shipped into the United 
States from Mexico, many of them con- 
signed by American ranchers south of the 
border. 


URGENT NEED FOR VETERINARIANS 


Dr. S. O. Fladness, in charge of the BAI 
Field Inspection Division, in a letter dated 
March 31, 1947, points out the very real 
need of the Bureau for additional veter- 
inarians at this time, especially in view of 
the necessity of sending a number of vet- 
erinarians to Mexico to assist in the sup- 
pression and eradication work. Since the 
veterinary personnel of the Bureau was 
depleted during the war, it is important 
that a number of veterinarians be recruited 
to avoid further crippling of disease-con- 
trol projects at home. 

Those veterinarians who have had one 
year or more of veterinary experience are 
eligible for appointment in grade P-2 with 
an entrance salary of $3,397.20 per annum. 
Those with less than one year of experi- 
ence may be appointed initially in grade 
P-1, entrance salary $2,644.80 per annum. 
but may be promoted non-competitively to 
grade P-2 upon satisfactory completion of 
four to six months’ service. Interested 
veterinarians should communicate directly 
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with the Bureau of Animal] Industry, 
USDA; Washington 25, D. C. 
Veterinarians are urged to consider ac- 
cepting fulltime employment in the Bureau 
during this emergency situation. By so 
doing, they will be rendering a distinct 
service to the livestock interests in the 
United States, who are looking to the Na- 
tion’s veterinary personnel and agencies to 
guard against invasion of foot-and-mouth 
disease and, at the same time, to carry on 
the important animal disease-control proj- 
ects now under way in this country. The 


profession should give prompt and whole- 
hearted response to the Bureau’s plea for 
help. 


Meat Banks.—The city family of the near 
future will deposit meat in the bank like 
it does money, and check it out as needed, 
the banker keeping tab of the balance on 
hand; that is, the locker plant system is 
moving to town to keep up with the folk 
of the smaller centers. Such a bank operat- 
ing under the state banking laws is operat- 
ing in Memphis. It has bonded tellers who 
receive and disburse the deposits. 


President Truman Signs Foot-and-Mouth Disease Bill 


—Associated Press Photo. 


Shown with President Truman are (left to right) —Rep. Walter Granger, Utah; John Heimburger, secre- 
tary to the House Agriculture Committee; Rep. Sid Simpson, Illinois; Rep. George W. Gillie, chairman 
of the House Agricultural sub-committee in charge of foot-and-mouth disease investigation and sponsor 
of the bill, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to codperate with Mexico in combating the disease; 
Rep. Ernest Bramblett, California; Rep. Eugene Worley, Texas; (these are the members of the sub- 
committee of the House); Sen. Arthur Capper, Kansas; Sen. Edward Thye, Minn. (behind Sen. Capper); 
Sen. Clyde Hoey, North Carolina; Sen. James Kem, Missouri; Dr. B. T. Simms, chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA; James Kendall, clerk, Senate Agriculture Committee; Keith Himebaugh, director, 
Office of Information, USDA. 
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Status of Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccination in Europe 


TO THE EDITOR: 


On page 50 of the January, 1947, issue of 
the J.A.V.M.A., a report of Dr. W. N. Swan- 
gard states that Switzerland is the sole 
source of effective foot-and-mouth disease 
vaccine for the world. I believe Dr. Swan- 
gard is in error in this statement because 
I know that Denmark, Holland, and Italy 
were producing the same product during 
this period. 

This foot-and-mouth disease vaccine was 
first produced in 1937-38 at the Staatliche 
Forschungsanstalten Insel Reims near 
Greifswald in Pomerania by Professor O. 
Waldmann. Its first use on a large scale 
was in 1938-39 during the European 
panzoétic of 1937-39. Some 500,000 ani- 
mals in the provinces of Silesia, Mark Bran- 
denburg, and East Prussia were inoculated. 
In the calendar year 1939, approximately 
6,000,000 animals were immunized against 
the disease in all Germany. 

The procedure for manufacture has not 
materially changed since the beginning. 
The usual method is to use monovalent vac- 
cine for a given outbreak, after preliminary 
typing of the virus for the specific out- 
break. Some progress was made in the 
development of a bivalent vaccine using 
virus types A and B (Waldmann). Least 
success was attained with a trivalent vac- 
cine using types A, B, and C. Vaccine pro- 
duced in Germany has been used in other 
European countries with success. The 
German laboratory at Reims ceased pro- 
ducing vaccine temporarily at the end of 
the war but is again in operation. 

A recent communication from Holland 
states that, since the war, 300,000 animals 
have been inoculated with vaccine produced 
by their laboratories with extraordinary 
success. The Dutch institute has recently 
been enlarged to produce sufficient vaccine 
to allow them to inoculate all of the cattle 
in the country and also to place important 
quantities at the disposal of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Attached is a copy of a resolution con- 
cerning foot-and-mouth disease prepared by 
the International Institute of Epizodtics 
[title translated] in Paris, together with a 
program for the preparation and distribu- 


tion of foot-and-mouth disease vaccine by 
Denmark, Italy, Holland, and Switzerland. 
This latter information was contained in 
the October-December, 1946 Military Gov- 
ernment Veterinary report prepared by 
this office and forwarded to you. 


FRANK A. TODD, 
Lieutenant Colonel, V.C. 
Chief of Section. 


Resolution Concerning Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease* 


1) The International Office of Epizootics rec 
ognizes the efficacy of vaccination against foot- 
and-mouth disease, the value of the vaccine 
being established simultaneously by a strict 
experimental control and a long practical ex- 
perience. 

2) Each country should have an organiza- 
tion permitting [it] to track down every jn- 
fection center of the disease as soon as it 
appears and permitting combat against foot- 
and-mouth disease either by the combined 
method of vaccination and sanitary police or 
by the stamping-out method. 

3) The vaccination should be organized ani 
directed by the official veterinary services 
in order to constitute a method of combat 
against the menacing disease. 

4) Each country should have, at all times. 
a reserve of vaccine the value of which is of- 
ficially recognized and should be able to re 
new this reserve as required. 

5) In order to impose barriers to the in 
vasion of the disease, it would be desirable 
that countries which have common frontiers 
where no natural obstacles exist which could 
sfop the progress of the disease, should main 
tain on both sides of these frontiers a strip 
of land from 5 to 10 km. where all the ani- 
mals would be vaccinated yearly. 

6) It is recommended that each country 
itself produce the anti-foot-and-mouth disease 
vaccine which it requires. 

It is indispensable that an international 
understanding should be carried out in order 
to insure swift preparation, distribution, and 
utilization of the vaccine. 

Finally, it is indispensable that an interna- 
tional understanding should be carried out in 
order to insure, from a practical point of 
view, the generalization of combat against 
foot-and-mouth disease even if the disease has 
an insignificant form or exists only in a few 
infection centers. 

7) The animals vaccinated against foot-and- 
mouth disease and coming from disease-free 
areas can be admitted for interzonal traffic. 


*Made by delegates of 34 countries meeting at 
International Office of Epizodtics, Paris, Oct. 4, 1946. 
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Arrangement Concerning Preparation and Dis- 
tribution of Anti-Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Vaccine 


As a result of the resolution passed by the 
International Office of Epizoétics in Paris on Oct. 
4. 1946, the official representatives of the Euro- 
pean countries who, so far as the International 
Office of Epizoétics knows, produce anti-foot- 
and-mouth disease vaccine, i.e., Denmark, Italy, 
Holland, and Switzerland, have, at the initia- 
tive of the said Office, met in Bern on Nov. 
») and 21, 1946. 

In order to insure as well as possible the 
practical realization of the said resolution, 
they have mutually agreed on the following: 


1) They have unanimously recognized the 
necessity to organize, cn an international basis, 
the supply of anti-foot-and-mouth disease vac- 
cine, 

2) In order to facilitate and insure the de- 
livery of this vaccine and thus encourage ani- 
mal breeding, the delegates of the countries 
represented have requested that the Interna- 
tional Office of Epizoétics function as a cen- 
tral body of information on the state of stocks. 


3) The represented, producing countries 
commit themselves to indicate, each month, 
the state of their stocks to the Office mentioned 
above to which the authorities of the inter- 
ested countries can apply for necessary infor- 
mation. These authorities can also apply di- 
rectly to the institutes which are capable of 
supplying the necessary vaccine. 


4) The represented countries commit them- 
selves not to deliver anti-foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease vaccine to foreign countries unless a re- 
quest is made or recommendations are given 
by the veterinary authorities of the receiving 
countries, 


5) The anti-foot-and-mouth disease vaccine, 
of tested efficacy, covered by the present ar- 
rangement, is a vaccine microbiologically ster- 
ile where the virus is attenuated through ab- 
sorption on colloidal aluminum hydroxide and 
proper action of heat and formol. 

6) It should contain in each average dose 
for large livestock 0.2 Gm. of infectious virus 
for bovine animals with a minimum dilution 
of 1:1 million. 

7) The vaccine should be bivalent and con- 
tain the two types O and A Vallée (or A and B 
Waldmann). 

8) The countries represented state they are 
in a position to produce yearly and in normal 
conditions the following minimum quantities 
for export: 


The total production corresponds to 5,200,000 
doses for large livestock. 

The represented countries confirm that the 
vaccination can only be effective in liaison 
with the sanitary police measures which the 
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circumstances demand and which should be 
organized and directed by the official veteri- 
nary services. 
Bern, 22 November 1946. 
signed: 
O. for Denmark. 
Pror. UMBERTINI, for Italy. 
EK. J. A. A. QuAEpviIes, for Holland. 
F.ucKIGER, for Switzerland. 


Canada Grateful for U. S. Action 


“What threatens American borders also 
threatens Canada.” So says the editor of 
the Canadian Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science (Feb., 1947). 
He continues: “We have reason to be 
thankful that the Government of the United 
States within comparatively recent months 
had wisdom enough to reunite its divided 
veterinary services and to place the recon- 
solidated Bureau of Animal] Industry under 
the control of a distinguished veterinary 
scientist who is an able administrator. 
This intelligent move was made in the nick 
of time, and Canadians may be exceedingly 
grateful as it offers one of the best pro- 
tections against foot-and-mouth disease in- 
vading the United States and consequently 
being brought into close proximity to Can- 
ada.” 


How Big Is the Dog Industry? 


At an important conference of dog fan- 
ciers and bench-show officials in Chicago in 
March, a prominent veterinarian signal- 
ized the production of 13,000,000 dogs as 
a major livestock industry (patronized by 
the best people, largely in behalf of their 
children), a dependable outlet for farm 
products, and a purchaser of manufac- 
tured trappings and equipment running 
into big figures. Dogdom was advised to 
board the livestock bandwagon and ride 


high into the research, educational, leg-, 


islative, and recreational spheres for a 
hearty welcome, or else. Nothing except 
public support can assure sustained pro- 
motional programs in these fields. One has 
but to recall the brilliant Mill Hill dis- 
temper research in the late 1920’s, which 
required several years of expensive beg- 
ging to finance and which stopped cold, 
short of the goal, when funds ran out. 
Only government can be trusted with the 
technical side of animal production. 
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Historical Sketches and Memoirs 


The General Practitioner 


(Continued from April Journal) 


L. A. MERILLAT 
Chicago, Illinois 


30. 

This private practice whose building 
plans were stopped cold by the replacement 
of the buggy horse with automobiles had 

considerable influence on the na- 
Influence tion’s veterinary educational sys- 
iy . tem, not only by practice meth- 
Education ods, teaching, and association 
work, but through reforms brought about 
in the operations of the Chicago Veterinary 
College where we held three major chairs. 
Before agreeing to rejoin the faculty he 
had left nine years before, philosophical 
Jim Wright insisted that the teaching staff 
be formed into a democratic body charged 
with shaping the curricular functions: en- 
trance and graduate requirements, branches 
and hours, ability of teachers, and teaching 
methods, as distinguished from purely fis- 
cal affairs. Agreed! A. H. Baker, the senior 
member, was elected dean. Regular staff 
meetings were held and important dies 
were cast which were found expedient by 
other schools to copy. Backward steps were 
voted out against the wishes of the fiscal 
department which, being the minority, 
found they had hold of the proverbial bear’s 
tail. This legally organized collegiate group 
never surrendered a foot of ground. It no 
doubt accounts for the success of the CVC 
during the rest of its life—twenty years. 
Here, we began to be looked upon as stooges 
of the state schools—a rating never lived 
down during the private school era. 


31. 

The climax came in 1917 when the AVMA 
voted to stretch the approved course of 
study to four years and made high school 

credentials necessary for admis- 
Double sion. Being secretary of the 
Crossing ayMA when the upsurge came, I 
was openly denounced as “a traitor in the 
ranks,” that is, charged with double cross- 
ing the group to which I belonged. Having 
consistently stood for higher educational 
standards, the ugly indictment seemed jus- 
tifiable. In the final analysis, however, the 


sin committed was pleading with colleagues 
to do with honor what they were going to 
be forced to do later with less credit to 
themselves. The American part of the vet- 
erinary profession has been so little con- 
cerned with its history, that turning somer- 
saults over this boastful detail is not ex- 
pected. I am merely trying to prove again 
that history does repeat itself. By 1917, in 
the push toward a four-year course, the 
difficult push toward a three-year course 
twenty-five years before had been totally 
forgotten. The realization that stopping «a 
trend is no more possible than holding back 
a steam roller with the index finger is what 
I am trying to stress. Traitor, forsooth! 
The general practitioner group to which ! 
belonged was behind the forward movement 
to aman. Leastwise, in my travels, I never 
found a dissident among them. That is what 
I am obligated to put in the records. Cer- 
tainly, no thesis on “The General Practi- 
tioner” would be complete without disclos- 
ing his attitude toward education and cit- 
ing an outstanding incident to prove on 
what side of the movement he stood. /t 
was always easy to get practitioners to vote 
against their alma maters on issues advan- 
tageous to their professional standing. 
During the first two decades of this cen- 
tury, while the two groups of colleges were 
see-sawing for supremacy, it was pitiful to 
see how little support the private group 
could muster from their alumni, including 
most of their respective faculty members, 
the majority of whom were general practi- 
tioners—stooges of the state schools if you 
desire. All, however, believed that their 
work and enterprise was a national need. 
The ability of the public veterinary schools 
to assume the full responsibility of fur- 
nishing a-sufficient veterinary personne! 
was not reassuring—and that, after nearly 
thirty years, still holds good. The new vet- 
erinary colleges (California, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Georgia) in the making prove that 
the private educators were pretty good 
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prophets. In short, there were good argu- 
ments on both sides of the private-state 
controversy that can’t be laughed at or off.* 


32. 

At this point, the reader must be aware 
that Wright & Merillat is but a figure (a 
pattern) taken here to illustrate the evolu- 

tion of American veterinary medi- 
Just cine since the turn of the century. 
é It lived and worked close to, and 
Figure through, the forty-six years involved 
_in private practice, public service, teach- 
ing, associations (local, state, national, in- 
ternational), politics, and livestock sanitary 
science without sacrifice of social life. Out 
of its doors went many a young man to 
make a mark for himself: Hubbell, Franks 
(Cc. C.), Barrett, Lane, Crowe (T. B. and 
Chas.), Kroner, Schaffter, Black, Matson, 
Oderkirk, to name a few who learned by 
example the techniques of practice, good 
behavior, enjoyment, and administration, 
and that life can be beautiful even in the 
buzzing atmosphere of a large veterinary 
practice. Life is what you make it. 


33. 
The automobile engulfed the big town 
practitioners like a tidal wave and the 


wreckage is yet to be all cleared up. Least- 

wise it shattered our hopes of 
Shattered building the finest 
Hopes hospital this side of the farthest 
horizon. At first, the despair didn’t seem 
to be incurable. With the light and heavy 
harness prodigies off the street, there was 
but to turn more seriously to work horses 
and feel out the prospect of associated dog 
practice. Work horses of the lower types, 
which we once only tolerated and left to 
assistants, became welcome; and a kennel 
room was built. It had nine wooden cages, 
four below and five above, wire doors, ce- 
ment floor, scalding hot water, and a drain 
pipe to keep it clean. It was a dud. Too 
few came to turn their dogs over to the 
mercy of our hostlers, and too many who 
did patronize the luxurious ward were 
prone to leave their precious pets on our 
hands, never to return. That forever ended 
my fling at canine medicine. While the work 
horses were gradually vanishing, veteri- 
nary practices in large cities dropped to 


“If these sketches and memoirs prove to be of 
sufficient interest and space permits, details of my 
private-veterinary-college experiences will be pub- 
lished, 3 


the level of one-horse affairs. Hospitals 
were gone forever. 


34. 

My partner was never perturbed. He sim- 
ply purchased a fine home and orange grove 
in Florida and left the burden of carrying 

on exclusively in my hands. 
An Matters were quite differ- 
Orange Grove ont for the junior partner. 
and I had no fortune to fall 
a Stock Farm = hack on. Our unfinished 
building and the dubious prospects plus some 
savings were not enough for a life in retire- 
ment. So, I purchased a 100-acre farm in 
Ohio, feeling I could always plow and har- 
row and pitch hay for a living. That was 
my boyhood training, anyhow. But, the ven- 
ture proved to be more of a hobby to per- 
fect soil, to improve buildings and fences, 
and to raise purebred livestock than a 
source of revenue. Berkshire hogs, Holstein- 
Friesian cows, and Percheron horses were 
the specialties chosen. Twenty-five years a 
veterinarian had made me breed-conscious 
and scientific. I knew everything about 
farming except that it’s a rat hole for 
money. As long as the Wright & Merillat 
business held up in Chicago everything was 
rosy. Although, hired hands 300 miles 
away were not too dependable. The invest- 
ment having reached sizable proportions, 
Mrs. Merillat had to spend more time on 
the farm than in kitchen and church work. 
Although she did become successful with 
cows and hogs and poultry, there was al- 
ways more red than black on the balance 
sheet. Never to this day has Ma ceased to 
boast about the money she added to the 
Merillat millions down on the farm. (I 
hope she never reads this.) By the simple 
process of putting the income in the local 
bank and sending the bills to Chicago for 
payment, things did look rosy at The Mead- 
ows (our name for the farm). Doc! Think 
twice before you buy a farm. . 


35. 

Meanwhile, W. & M. carried on always 
safely solvent. Then came the first world 
war and two years of military service 

abroad. With three foreign gov- 
The ernments buying thousands of 
Unknown horses in Chicago, business was 
Graduate excellent; 1916-1917 were our 
School best years. (Armies were not 
highly mechanized until Hitler went crazy.) 
Besides, I was on top of the world——prac- 
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L. A. MERILLAT 
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tice good, secretary of the Illinois associa- 
tion and of the AVMA, and running a grad- 
uate school of surgery, of which few of 
this day have ever heard. Feeling certain 
that town practice was doomed but that 
good surgery would remain useful in coun- 
try practice for a long while, I conceived 
the idea of founding America’s first gradu- 
ate school of veterinary surgery, and did. 
The determination to do so was strength- 
ened by a surgeon of the Chicago Poly- 
clinic over on the near north side. Knowing 
I had been doing a lot of sanguinary work 
all over the country, he assured me that it 
would be a good paying business if veteri- 
narians were like physicians. “Here is the 
way it works,” he said. “Just pass the word 
around that you take in graduate students, 
charge a moderate fee, and let the doctors 
go and come much as they please, and by 
no means let the curriculum spoil the pleas- 
ure of their visit to the big city for a couple 
of weeks.” I construed the hunch to mean 
that a small but continuous stream of 
graduate students would be derived from 
doctors who wanted a rest or an excuse 
for taking one, maybe a reprieve from an 
exacting spouse. If the latter is not cate- 
gorical fact, it is hearsay that perhaps can’t 
be applied to veterinarians, for, if the per- 
centage of nagged doctors were the same, 
the number would be too small among vet- 
erinarians as a business proposition. Any- 
way, the effort was not disappointing. Grad- 
uate students came and went, but the ex- 
perience was too short to draw definite con- 
clusions. I do believe, however, that if 
Tom Ferguson of Lake Geneva or Bill 
Stroup of Corinth advertised for graduate 
students they would make more money than 
by pumping penicillin or roping mules. 
And, what a plum for Jim Farquharson! 
This escape from the auto menace was one 
of the sidelines of 1916-1917 that never 
made the headlines. Writers on the history 
of veterinary education will please record 
the natal demise of the Chicago Post-Grad- 
uate Veterinary School at 1827 Wabash 
Avenue, that was cruelly stricken down by 
a world war. Doctors came to our clinic as 
a rule to learn one or two things,—like the 
radical operation for poll evil, William’s 
ventriculectomy, or the spaying of mares or 
cows. We found that when the desired tech- 
nique was learned, all further interest in 
the course wilted. What they did about 


town was none of our business. 
(To be continued) 


American Registry of Pathology 


Many diseases are so rare that any one 
individual or even the staff of a hospital 
or clinic has a limited opportunity to study 
certain conditions and lesions. Conclusions 
in science must be based on not one, but 
many, observations. Therefore, it is de- 
sirable to organize and support centra! 
agencies for the collection and filing of 
histories, specimens, and follow-up studies. 

For over twenty-four years the Ameri- 
can Registry of Pathology has been main- 
tained at the Army Institute of Pathology 
in Washington. It was founded in 1922 by 
the then curator of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum, Brig. Gen. George R. Callender, at 
the request of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. Suc- 
ceeding curators, Major Paul E. McNabb, 
Colonel Virgil H. Cornell, Colonel Raymond 
O. Dart, and Colonel J. Earle Ash, have 
given time and thought to the problems of 
the Registry. On Jan. 1, 1946, material 
from over 43,000 cases was on file. 

There are now 14 separate registries, 
each sponsored by a professional scientific 
society.* Important additions to knowledge 
have been made by investigations at the 
Registry, notably on tumors and diseases 
of the eye, tumors of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, and tumors of the bladder. 

With the reorganization of the Army 
Institute of Pathology and with plans for 
the erection of a new building sponsored 
by Major General Norman T. Kirk, The 
Surgeon General, the American Registry 
of Pathology takes on increased impor- 
tance. There will be greater opportunities 
for the training of specialists, for research, 
and for educational activities. 

The American Registry of Pathology de- 
serves support from the civilian profes- 
sions in terms of contributions of materials 
by individuals and sponsorship of regis- 
tries by societies. 

S/ROBERT S. Moore. 


“Virus diseases cannot be brought under 
control until scientists have found a way of 
understanding latent, or hidden, infections,” 
says Dr. Kar] F. Meyer, famed epidemiolo- 
gist of the University of California in 
Science News Letter. For example, hog- 
cholera virus in sheep and cattle, and 
canine distemper virus in man. 


*The Registry of Veterinary Pathology, sponsored 
by the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
was established in 1944. 
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SURGERY 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


OBSTETRICS 


Cesarean Section and Torsion of the Uterus in Cows 


L. A. GENDREAU, B.V.Sc., D.V.M. 


Sherbrooke, Quebec 


THE BELIEF that cesarean section in cows 
rarely succeeds is held by many veteri- 
narians. For that reason, it has been gen- 
erally performed as a last resort, with a 
consequent high mortality. Experiences 
during recent years have so changed my 
opinion in regard to the indications that 
I do not hesitate to perform it in difficult 
parturitions. 

Veterinarians in small animal practice 
have learned long ago that the risk in the 
dog is very small unless they wait too long 
and permit the animal to become exhausted 
from prolonged labor. It is well known 
that the operation is successful when per- 
formed at the right time. I have learned 
by experience that the same chance of 
success holds true for both the cow and the 
bitch. At present, I perform cesarean sec- 
tion in any case of malformation or diffi- 
cult parturition in which there is danger 
of injuring the cow. 


CESAREAN SECTION 


The operation must be performed before 
necrotic changes have taken place in the 
fetus or before severe lacerations of the 
genital tract have been caused by manip- 


ulation. 

Preparation of the Patient——The patient is 
always more quiet if left in her stall, pro- 
viding it is a convenient place to work. The 
only restraint necessary is holding the ani- 
mal’s nose with thumb and first finger by the 
helper, and this may be required only while 
making the incision. The area in the right 
flank is prepared by clipping the hair closely. 
The skin is disinfected by cleaning it with 
alcohol or ether and then applying tincture of 
iodine or mercurochrome. The conditions un- 
der which we have to operate make strict 
asepsis impossible. 


Presented before the Section on Surgery and Ob- 
Stetrics, Bighty-third Annual Meeting, American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Boston, Mass., Aug. 
18-22, 1946, 
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Anesthesia.—I have not yet been able to 
succeed with a cesarean operation in the cow 
after administering any general anesthetic. In 
every case, the animal remained in the re- 
cumbent position and died. 

The operation is best performed under local 
anesthesia with the animal in the standing 
position. Caudal anesthesia is important in 
that it immobilizes the tail and thereby pre- 
vents the animal from infecting the field. Ten 
ce. of a 2 per cent solution of any standard 
local anesthetic is injected between the first 
and second caudal vertebrae. The tissue along 
the proposed line of incision is then infiltrated 
with the 2 per cent solution of the anesthetic, 
using approximately 30 to 50 ce. 

Technique.—With a sharp scalpel, a vertical 
incision 15 to 20 in. long is made in the right 
flank, cutting the skin, the external oblique, 
the transverse, and the internal oblique mus- 
cles and, finally, the peritoneum. The latter 
is incised with scissors to the full extent of 
the wound. The omentum lies between the 
uterus and the abdominal wound. By reaching 
posteriorly with the right hand into the ab- 
dominal cavity, one will find its free posterior 
border which is brought forward easily to 
expose the uterus. The uterus is brought close 
to the abdominal wound, and an incision is 
made through its dorsal surface, low enough 
to bring it close to the outer part of the ab- 
dominal wound where the fluid content will 
drain outside. The incision should be long 
enough to allow free passage for the fetus. 

Do not err by making your incision too near 
the os uterus because, after removing the 
fetus, the uterus will almost immediately con- 
tract. If made too close to the os, the wound 
will be drawn up into the pelvic cavity and 
cause some difficulty in suturing the uterus. 
It may not be easy to bring it close enough to 
the abdominal wound, and the fluid may escape 
into the abdominal cavity. Therefore, incise 
the uterus more toward the apex of the horn, 
leaving plenty of free uterus to pull out toward 
the external wound. 

The operative area of the uterus is cleaned 
with physiologic saline solution and the in- 
cision with continuous Lembert sutures. No. 
0 or No. 1 intestinal cat gut is used with the 
automatic needle, placing two rows of sutures, 
the second being a reinforcing row. The uterus 
is again cleaned with physiologic saline solu- 
tion and returned to the abdominal cavity. 
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L. A. GENDREAU 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


The yellow body is removed by pressure with 
the fingers to provoke the expulsion of the 
placenta and, for the same purpose, 20 mg. of 
stilbestrol is injected intramuscularly. Ten 
Gm. of crystalline sulfanilamide is placed in 
the abdominal cavity. At that stage of preg- 
nancy, the yellow body does not have much to 
do in the retention of the afterbirth but, if not 
removed and if the afterbirth does not come 
away, I feel that I should have removed it. 
It only takes a minute once you are at the 
operation. 

Closing the Abdominal Incision.—I close the 
abdominal incision with one row of inter- 
rupted sutures taking in the peritoneum, the 
muscles, and the skin. Care should be taken 
to include enough of the muscles to avoid leav- 
ing an empty space underneath the skin where 
secretions could accumulate and form abscesses 
which interfere with healing by first intention. 
Surgeons may object to this technique, but it 
saves a great deal of time and has given satis- 
factory results in my hands. Under the condi- 
tions one has to operate, infection is likely 
to occur in the abdominal wound, and if the 
peritoneum, the muscles, and the skin are 
sutured separately, pus is likely to collect be- 
tween the layers and necessitate drainage. 

After Care.-A piece of sterile muslin or 
towel should be placed over the wound and the 
animal blanketed according to the season of 
the year. The placenta is taken care of in the 
ordinary way, if not expelled naturally. The 
stitches are removed on the eighth to tenth 
day after the operation. No other special care 
is necessary unless complications develop, 
which will have to be treated accordingly. 


UTERINE TORSION IN Cows 


According to reports, torsion of the 
uterus may occur in all domestic animals. 
The condition is a twisting of the body of 
the uterus. There are many theories as to 
the cause. The torsion may occur while 
the animal is lying down or getting up, it 
may be due to the topographic relationship 
of the cow’s uterus to the rumen, or it may 
be of nervous origin. The question arises 
also whether the uterus turns about its 
long or short axis. 


Technique.—Apply caudal anesthesia with 10 
ce. of a 2 per cent solution of any good local 
anesthetic. Prepare the operation area on the 
right flank in the usual way and infiltrate the 
tissues along the line proposed for laparotomy 
with 20 cc. of the anesthetic solution. Make 
an incision sufficiently long (6 to 8 in.) to 
permit the free introduction of the arm into 
the abdominal cavity. Wearing an obstetrical 
sleeve with glove and introducing the right 
arm into the abdominal cavity, reach to the 
posterior border of the omentum, bring it for- 
ward and, in case of a right torsion, direct the 
hand between the body of the uterus and the 
omentum toward the floor of the abdominal 
cavity. With the hand open toward the uterus, 
reach as far as possible and, while gradually 
pulling the arm out, let the uterus roll off, 


exerting with the hand a pressure on the uterus, 
as if pushing it over to the left side. During 
all this time, the fingers are pointed toward 
the abdominal floor. Now gradually turn the 
hand so that the fingers are upward and push 
the uterus in the direction of the other side 
of the abdominal cavity. This manipulation 
will usually start the uterus to untwist, and 
then it will turn very easily. Handle it the 
opposite way if dealing with a left twist. 

Just get your hand between the abdominal! 
eavity and the uterus, as far down as you can 
reach. As you pull it up, put a little pressure 
on the uterus. When you get so far that you 
cannot come up any more, just keep the pres- 
sure there and twist your hand and push on 
the uterus. Push it over. Don’t try to turn 
it; it will turn itself if you just exert the 
pressure. Once it starts to turn, it goes easily. 
You sometimes must watch it so as not to 
push it too far, because you may twist it the 
other way. 

I have left the sutures in for three weeks. 
They did no harm. I have left them three 
weeks in cesarean section, also. In this oper- 
ation for torsion of the uterus, where the 
incidence is not very large, I have removed 
them on the third day. I do not recommend 
it, however. I did it because I happened to 
be at the farm. You can leave them in almost 
as long as you would like; eight or ten days 
or two weeks. The incision is closed in the 
usual way. In most cases of torsion of the 
uterus, the calf is removed through the vagina, 
but occasionally a cesarean section is advisable. 


DISCUSSION* 


DR. J. R. WILLIAMSON (Winston, Conn.).—1 
wonder if lumbar block has ever been used in either 
of these operations for anesthesia, rather than local. 

DR. E. C. MOORE (Lewiston, Maine).—I have 
never used it, but I think some men do use it. 

DR. EARL SUNDERVILLE (Ithaca, N. Y.).-- 
I would like to ask Dr. Gendreau if he thinks the 
fetus is usually found medially or in the sac of the 
omentum, or is it between the omentum and the 
lateral peritoneal wall? 

DR. GENDREAU.—I have never seen it between 
the omentum and the abdominal wall. I don’t know 
whether it can occur or not. 

DR. PAUL HANDLER (Willimantic, Conn.).— 
How do you keep the small intestine from rolling 
out of your incision in a cesarean? When you ar 
sewing it up again, do you ever have difficulty with 
getting your muscles together? Do you find that it 
contracts, and it is quite difficult to draw it into 
position again? 

CHAIRMAN DANKS.—The question is, first, 
what efforts are made to keep the small intestine 
from extruding during the operation and, second. 
is there any difficulty in bringing the abdominal 
muscles in apposition? 

DR. GENDREAU.—Sometimes one does experi- 
ence a little difficulty in holding the small intestine. 
but it is not very serious. One can hold it in ‘with 
towels. 

In pulling the abdominal muscles together, especi- 
ally when the skin, the muscles, and the peritoneum 
are sutured together, one has to go through the skin 
and back, taking plenty of muscle. If one does not, 
there is a space between the muscle. The secretions 
accumulating are likely to cause an abscess. 

DR. T. H. FERGUSON (Lake Geneva, Wis.).—! 


*After the presentation of the paper, the follow- 
ing discussion was conducted. 
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would like to ask if the Doctor pays any particular 
attention to the position of the fetus in the abdo- 
men. Do you always operate on the right side? 
vo you always do the flank operation? 

DR, GENDREAU.—No, I do not pay any atten- 
tion to the position of the fetus, because one can 
always twist the uterus around if it is not in the 
position one would like to have it. . 

I like to take the hind legs first, because there are 
but the two legs to deal with. If one takes the front 
ones, there is the head as well as two legs to handle, 
and that requires two or three chains. 

I always make the incision in the right flank, and 
operate on the standing animal. In years past, I 
have tried general anesthesia. I have tried chloral 
and chloroform. The objection was that the animals 
always remained down after the operation, and the 
next day had congestion of the lungs. : 

The last animal I operated on in that way, I 
turned every half-hour. I do not know whether the 
owner did or not, but the next morning the animal 
was lying on the same side as it was when I left 
it the night before, and it had congestion of the 
left lung. After three or four days, it was dead. 

DR. ARTHUR B. CHRISTIAN (Asheville, N. 
Car.).—What type of suture material is used in 
sewing the peritoneum muscle and skin? 

DR. GENDREAU.—TI have used umbilical tape. 


The technique for drawing blood from 
the anterior vena cava of the pig was de- 
scribed by Carle and Dewhirst in the 
JOURNAL for December, 1942. 


Ulcerative endocarditis, proved to be due 
to Brucella suis, is reported in American 
Heart Journal (30, (1945): 77-87) by De- 
Gowin and coworkers. This is believed to 
be the first recorded case of this nature. 


Indolent human wounds are stimulated 
by an extract of adult sheep heart, which 
is protein in nature and has many char- 
acteristics of an enzyme.—Ann. Surg., De- 
cember, 1946. 


A flexible rubber bag for use in making 
blood transfusions has been designed by 
a Swiss inventor. When gravity flow is 
insufficient, pressure can be applied from 
the outside or by inflating a smal] balloon 
inside the bag. Bubbles and solid particles 
are filtered out.—Sci. N. L., Nov. 2, 1946. 


Allergy prevented wound healing in a 
‘ase described recently (Sci. N. L., Oct. 26, 
1946). At least such is apparently the 
‘ase, for the wound which had remained un- 
tealed for two and a half years was com- 
pletely healed within three weeks after the 
allergy was corrected. 


Twin Calves Produced at Will 


A procedure which insures the conception 
and birth of twin calves is reported by 
Cambridge University Anima] Research 
Station. Dr. John Hammond developed the 
method, which consists of injecting cows 
with a serum of Welsh mares’ blood. The 
Hereford Journal quotes the report as say- 
ing, “The only difficulty to be overcome in 
the use of Hammond’s new process is to 
prevent the cows dropping triplet calves, or 
even more. Research is being conducted to 
find a method for controlling and limiting 
the birth to two.” 


A calf usually weighs 6 per cent of its 
mature weight at birth. 


Research is more a process of evolution 
than revolution._-C. F. Kettering. 


—Acme Photo. 

This unnamed 10-day-old filly is believed to be the 
largest ever foaled, weighing 138 Ib. 9 oz., 4 ft. high, 
with a girth of 37!/ inches. She is by Equestrian, 
out of Bertha Bigfoot. The young lady is secretary to 
Mr. W. Stremmel, owner of Glen Cove Stud Farm, 
Vallejo, and owner of the colt. - 
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Endocrine Therapy in Veterinary Medicine 


FREDERICK N. ANDREWS, PH.D. 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ALTHOUGH it is unlikely that endocrine ther- 
apy will be of as much importance in veter- 
inary medicine as in human medicine, its 
use is constantly increasing. In human 
medicine, the treatment of such acute dis- 
turbances as diabetes with insulin, and Ad- 
dison’s disease with adrenal cortical hor- 
mones is essential for the maintenance of 
life; and hormones are widely used in the 
the correction of hypothyroidism and nu- 
merous types of reproductive disorders. 
Endocrine therapy in veterinary medicine 
is at present limited to the correction of 
certain genito-urinary disturbances and for 
the alteration of such economically impor- 
tant functions as milk and egg production, 
and growth and fattening. There is far 
from complete agreement as to the indica- 
tions for, and the detailed procedures which 
should be used in, endocrine therapy. Only 
by the extension of investigations in exper- 
imental and clinical medicine will many of 
the current problems be solved, and it might 
be well to regard most hormone treatment 
as experimental in nature. 


GONADOTROPIC HORMONES 


The gonadotropins, or gonadotropic hor- 
mones, are primarily concerned with ovarian 
and testicular function and, although produced 
chiefly by the anterior pituitary gland, are 
secreted in large amounts by the chorion in 
pregnant women and mares. The anterior 
pituitary gland apparently secretes two types 
of gonadotropin, a follicle-stimulating factor 
which is responsible for follicular growth in 
the female and spermatogenesis in the male, 
and a luteinizing factor which is concerned 
with ovulation and corpus luteum function in 
the female and testicular interstitial cell func- 
tion in the male. The clinical use of gonado- 
tropins of pituitary or extra-pituitary origin 
for the correction of infertility in domestic ani- 
mals has thus far been disappointing. In fe- 
males, the gonadotropins sometimes result in 
ovulation without estrus or vice versa, mul- 
tiple ovulation, excessive follicular growth 
without ovulation, abnormal luteinization, or 
no stimulation at all. Few favorable results 


Contribution from the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Ind. 

An extension of a paper presented before the 
Section on Surgery and Obstetrics, Eighty-third An- 
nual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Boston, Aug. 18-22, 1946. 


attributable to specific gonadotropin therapy 
have been observed in males. 

Asdell et al.' found that in a group of cows 
with fairly regular estrous cycles, but which 
had failed to conceive after repeated service, 
anterior pituitary extracts were more effective 
than estradiol benzoate but that there was a 
higher percentage of pregnancies in untreated 
cows than in those which received hormones. 

Bhattacharya et al.2 reported that the sub- 
cutaneous injection of 1,500 international units 
of gonadotropin from pregnant mare serum 
will induce estrus and ovulation. Cameron 
found that 21 of 46 anestrous cows came in 
heat following the injection of 1,000 I.U. of 
pregnant mare serum; others have made simi- 
lar reports. The use of gonadotropins from 
human pregnancy urine has been reported to 
be beneficial in the induction of estrus in 
anestrous cattle (Hupka and Majert‘) and in 
the correction of lowered fertility in cows with 
regular estrous cycles. Bottomley et al.® gave 
three intramuscular injections of 1,000 rat 
units each at two-day intervals beginning on 
the day of breeding and found that 56.7 per 
cent of the treated cows became pregnant in 
contrast with 6.9 per cent of the untreated 
females. However, it is the opinion of most 
investigators that neither chorionic gonado- 
tropins of human or equine origin nor an 
terior pituitary extracts are of sufficient value 
to warrant their routine use in anestrous Cat- 
tle or those with fairly regular cycles but 
which fail to conceive after repeated service. 

Recent investigations on the correction ol 
cystic ovaries in cattle with gonadotropins 
suggest that this type of treatment may be 
of definite value. Casida et al.° treated % 
cows having cystic ovaries with gonadotropic 
material prepared from an unfractionated ex- 
tract of sheep pituitary gland. The gonadotropin 
dosage varied from 0.67 to 2.5 Gm.-equivalents, 
but in most cases 1 Gm.-equivalent was dis- 
solved in 5 cc. of distilled water and injected 
intravenously. Bighty-one of the cows exhibited 
nymphomania at the time of injection, but in 
72 of them the symptoms disappeared following 
a single treatment. Corpora lutea formed in 
74 of the 96 animals within thirty-one days 
Normal estrus occurred in 69 of the cows fol- 
lowing a single treatment. Eighty-four cows 
showed no recognizable uterine or tubal path- 
ology; 53 of these were bred and 36 became 
pregnant. Moore’ treated 18 cows having cysti 
ovaries and nymphomania with 1,000 I.U. (iz 
ternational units) of pregnant mare gonado- 
tropin in water solution and injected intra 
venously. In 12 cases, nymphomania ceased 
in from three to eleven days. Corpora lutea 
were formed in 10 cows. Two of the 12 r 
lapsed into nymphomania; these and the ° 
which did not respond to the first treatment! 
were retreated and normal estrual cycles wé!é 
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resumed in 7 of these. Of the 17 cows treated 
once or twice, 12 were known to have conceived 
following treatment. 

Because of the economic advantages which 
might ensue if estrus, ovulation, and preg- 
nancy could be produced at will in seasonal 
preeding species such as sheep and goats, 
numerous investigators have attempted to 
regulate the reproductive cycle of anestrous 
ewes and does. Cole and Miller* pioneered in 
this work and found that the administration 
of doses of approximately 100 r. u. (rat units) 
of pregnant mare serum, given at intervals of 
seventeen days, would induce both estrus and 
ovulation in ewes. Single injections were as 
effective as three injections on consecutive 
days. Phillips et al.” have written an excellent 
review containing over 70 references on this 
problem, and the present status of the work 
can be summarized as follows: Follicular 
growth and ovulation have been induced in a 
high percentage of animals treated with vari- 
ous gonadotropins, but the induction of estrus 
in conjunction with ovulation has been ex- 
tremely variable. Although some workers have 
reported a satisfactory percentage of preg- 
nancies, fertility, in general, has been lower 
than in nontreated animals during the breed- 
ing season. 

Murphree et al.” have studied the potential 
fertility of ova from gonadotropin-treated ewes 
and found that many of the ova were not fer- 
tilized when exposed to potentially fertile 
sperm. Twenty-four ewes treated with follicle- 
stimulating extracts twelve days after the 
beginning of estrus produced 576 corpora lutea 
and 357 eggs. In 7 of the ewes, no eggs were 
fertilized and, in 17 others, 2 to 19 ova were 
fertilized, for a total of 153. In 5 females 
similarly treated three days after the begin- 
ning of estrus, 57 corpora and 25 eggs were 
produced, but none of the ova were fertilized. 
The use of follicle-stimulating material in 9 
abestrous ewes produced 84 corpora and 2: 
unfertilized eggs; and 4 anestrous ewes given 
pregnant mare serum alone or in combination 
with unfractionated pituitary extract had eight 
corpora lutea and eight eggs, one of which 
was fertilized. It appears, therefore, that al- 
though gonadotropins may produce both estrus 
and ovulation under certain conditions, the 
ova are not necessarily fertile. Casida et al." 
produced superovulation in 25 ewes by the 
subcutaneous injection of 30 to 48 Gm.-equiva- 
lents of a sheep pituitary, follicle-stimulating 
extract for four successive days, followed by 
the intravenous injection of a 10-Gm.-equiva- 
lent luteinizing extract on the sixth day. This 
treatment resulted in the production of ap- 
proximately 20 corpora lutea per ewe and, in 
the group of ewes examined within five days 
after insemination, there was an average of 9.2 
lormal embryos and 4.0 unfertilized eggs or 
abnormal embryos. In the group of females 
examined after the thirtieth day of pregnancy, 
there was an average of 24.6 corpora lutea, 
\.$ normal embryos, and 3.8 unfertilized eggs 
or abnormal embryos. It was suggested that 
the high embryonic mortality was caused by 
unfavorable uterine environment due either 
‘o a direct or an indirect effect of treatment, 
wr to abnormalities induced in the ova by the 


rapid maturation of follicles. Studies with 
cattle by Casida et al.’* were similar to their 
results with sheep. 

Cole and Hughes” report that it appears pos- 
sible to shorten the time between successive 
farrowings in sows by two to four weeks by 
the use of pregnant mare serum. Sows in- 
jected with approximately 1,000 I.U. of equine 
gonadotropin in early lactation did not respond 
regularly, but 26 of 27 females injected between 
the thirty-ninth and sixty-eighth days of lac- 
tation came in heat three to seven days after 
treatment. Twenty of 23 sows which were 
bred became pregnant. 


EsrrRoGENIC HORMONES 

Estrogens of natural and synthetic origin 
are widely used in veterinary practice. There 
is nearly complete agreement that estrogens 
will produce estrus when administered in ade- 
quate dosages. Although there is some varia- 
tion in the quantities of stilbestrol reported 
necessary for the induction of heat in anes- 
trous females, the schedule proposed by Det- 
weiler™ is in fairly general use; heifers, 10 
mg. (intramuscularly); cows and mares, 20 
mg.; sows, 5 mg.; ewes, 3 mg.; bitches, 1 mg. 
Of the natural estrogens, a single injection 
of 10 mg. of estradiol dipropionate is adequate 
for the induction of heat in cattle. Experi- 
mental and clinical evidence clearly indicates 
that estrus can be induced by stilbestrol and 
other estrogens, but experimental and clinical 
findings are somewhat divergent concerning 
the value of estrogens in the establishment of 
normal estrual cycles, ovulation, and preg- 
nancy. In the male, estrogens cause testicular 
degeneration and atrophy, and when admin- 
istered in large quantities in the female result 
in ovarian regression and quiescence. These 
effects appear to result from decreased anterior 
pituitary gonadotropin secretion. However, 
numerous clinicians report results similar to 
those of Foliey and Malpress,” Montgomerie 
and Brownlee,“ Anderson,” and others in 
which single estrogen injections in anestrous 
cattle are followed by the establishment of 
normal estrual cycles and eventual pregnancy. 
Reece*™ summarized the results of treating 
189 cows with ovarian inactivity with estrogens 
and reported that 85 per cent came in heat. 
Eighty-one were bred and examined for preg- 
nancy and, of these, 60 conceived. It should 
be pointed out that ovarian inactivity some- 
times follows estrogen treatment, and the ab- 
sence of estrus should not be construed as 
evidence of pregnancy. 

The use of estrogens, particularly stilbestrol, 
in the expulsion of the retained placenta and 
in the treatment of pyometra has been widely 
practiced. Moore” recently summarized the 
published literature and presented the results 
of the treatment of 43 cases of retained pla- 
centa in cattle. Stilbestro] solutions in oil 
were administered intramuscularly in single 
doses varying from 30 to 80 mg. In some cases, 
a single dose was given and, in others, it was 
repeated one to three times. Moore concluded 
that 4 of the animals were benefited, 25 re- 
ceived no benefit, and 5 suffered injury. Bul- 
lard” has observed similar results in the Pur- 
due University cattle herds. 

Stifbestrol and other estrogens are being 
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widely used in the treatment of pyometra in 
cattle. The recently published findings of 
Moore" are representative of the results which 
are being obtained in veterinary practice. 
Moore treated 43 cows suffering from pyometra 
following the manual removal of retained pla- 
centas. With three exceptions, a single injec- 
tion of 30 to 50 mg. of stilbestrol was given 
about two weeks after manual removal of the 
placenta. Forty of the cows came in heat 
within seventy-two hours following treatment, 
and pus began to be discharged from the uterus 
soon after the initiation of estrus. All uteri 
were empty and involution was proceeding 
rapidly within two to seven days after the be- 
ginning of heat. In the estrogen-treated cows, 
fertility was retained in 97.8 per cent in com- 
parison with 86 per cent in a control group of 
50 cows. In the average treated cow, concep- 
tion occurred on the eighty-sixth day following 
parturition in contrast with 145 days in the 
control animals. It appears that stilbestro] is 
of value not only in the treatment of pyometra 
following manual removal of the placenta but 
in the maintenance of fertility in these cows. 

Expulsion of the mummified fetus following 
the injection of 25 meg. of stilbestrol (Det- 
weiler™) or 50,000 units of a natural estrogen 
followed by 3 cc. of pitocin (Guard) have 
been reported. 

It has long been known that estrogens are 
capable of inducing lactation in laboratory 
animals (Reece and Turner”), and numerous 
workers have demonstrated that copious lacta- 
tion occurs in some estrogen-treated cattle. 
Reece® and Parkes* have reviewed the results 
of American and British investigators. Al- 
though there is considerable variation in re- 
sponse and in method and duration of treat- 
ment, the following examples are reasonably 
typical of what may be expected. Reece” ob- 
tained an unusually large response following 
the administration of 273 mg. of stilbestrol 
dipropionate to a %3-month-old, barren Jersey 
heifer over a fourteen-week period. During 
305 days of lactation, this animal produced 
8,046 lb. of milk and 383 Ib. of butterfat. 
Parkes™ reported the results of treatment of 
30 virgin heifers and barren cows in which 
2 to 5 Gm. of stilbestrol or hexestrol were im- 
planted in tablet form. The results were vari- 
able, but daily yields of milk of 16 lb. were 
common within two months after implanta- 
tion, and 1 animal produced nearly 6,000 Ib. 
of milk in one year. In a second series of 60 
heifers and cows, varying amounts of stil- 
bestrol and hexestrol were implanted to give 
total doses of from 0.4 Gm. to 5 Gm. over a 
period of 30 to 200 days. The udders of heifers 
showed evidence of stimulation within two 
weeks and maximum milk yield was estab- 
lished in about forty days. The total milk pro- 
duction was reported to be comparable to that 
of the first lactation. Persistent corpora lutea 
apparently inhibited milk secretion. Removal 
of the tablets was sometimes followed by in- 
creased production and, in those animals which 
failed to come into full lactation, the injection 
of 200 mg. of stilbestrol in oil solution appar- 
ently stimulated production. Spriggs® treated 
13 heifers and 6 dry cows with 50, 50-mg. tab- 
lets of stilbestrol or hexestrol implanted sub- 


cutaneously behind the shoulder. The una) 
sorbed portions of the pellets were removed 
after sixty days. Lactation began in three to 
five weeks and was maximum in eight to ten 
weeks. Four of the treated animals did not 
lactate and 3 produced practically no milk 
Ten of the heifers produced from 3,000 to 7,00) [im 
lb. of milk annually. Spriggs concluded that 4 
the procedure is not economically sound in 
permanently sterile heifers nor in dry cows 
with impaired fertility. 

Numerous undesirable effects have been re. 
ported in estrogen-treated cattle Nymphomania 
cystic ovaries, ovarian hypoplasia, abortion, and P 
spontaneous pelvic fractures may sometimes 
occur. Although there is clinical evidence 5 
that some anestrous cattle, and those exhibit- 
ing certain other genital disturbances, may he 
come pregnant following estrogen treatment 
there is also sufficient clinical evidence to war- 
rant the recommendation that lactation should 
not be induced in heifers if it is intended to 
retain these animals in the breeding herd. 

Among the miscellaneous clinical uses of 
estrogen is the treatment of urinary inconti- 
nence in spayed bitches. Stilbestrol can be 
administered orally at the rate of 1 mg. daily 
for three days, followed by 1 mg. every third 
day (Detweiler“). The treatment of tumors 
of the genitalia with various hormones has 
received some attention in both human and 
veterinary medicine. This approach is defi 
nitely in the experimental stage, especially in 
view of the carcinogenic properties which cer P 
tain estrogens are known to possess. However, a 
reports by Beckman” and others of the treat- Pm 
ment of mammary tumors in bitches with a 
testicular extract, and of neoplasms of 
prostate and seminal vesicles of dogs witli te 
female hormones, are of academic interest. ( 


The use of natural and synthetic estrogens IX 
in fattening broilers, in the production of Tl 
capons, and for tenderizing and fattening old C0 
male chickens has been widely reported n 
Lorenz,” * Jaap et al.” and others. The sul th 
cutaneous implantation of stilbestrol pellets he 
weighing from 10 to 16 mg. has been shown to SW 
improve market quality in broilers. Capons wh 
or pseudocapons can be produced by the im reg 
plantation of pellets of similar weight, but re ane 
treatment is usually necessary after two 0! 1 
three months. The necessity for retreating can roi¢ 
be determined by observing comb and waitlé gla) 


coloring and development. Stilbestrol, although sho 


orally active, is required in much larger egg 
dosages for effective treatment of either broil: cert 
ers or cockerels. Thayer et al.” found the that 
dimethyl ether of stilbestrol to be the most lini 
potent of a number of orally active estrogens and 
and suitable for use in fattening rations. Thies rece) 
workers recommend the addition of 110 ims high 
of the dimethyl ether of stilbestro] to 1 ks othe: 
of the ration for two weeks for optimum fa! this 
tening results. It should be pointed out tha! tors 
preliminary studies show that small quantities tion. 
of estrogen are retained in the tissues 0 founc 
treated chickens. Before estrogens are ap Mme « 
proved by the Pure Food and Drug Adminis #ij'e n 
tration for commercial poultry production, th why 


exact amounts and the physiologic effects 0! 


any retained estrogens must be known. mont} 
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ANDROGENIC HORMONES 


The male sex hormones are not at present 
widely used in veterinary practice. There is 
no doubt but that the androgens will correct 
impotence due to lowered male hormone secre- 
tion by the testis, but unfortunately impotence 
is frequently accompanied by lowered fertility 
or sterility due to decreased spermatogenesis. 
Although the androgenic hormones have been 
shown to affect spermatogenesis favorably in 
a few species, by and large they do not stimu- 
late sperm production and may interfere with 
it. The use of androgens in the treatment of 
mammary tumors and in the treatment of 
prostate enlargement are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 


iXPERIMENTAL ALTERATION OF THYROID FUNCTION 


Andrews and Bullard™ found that partial 
thyroidectomy of beef steers was followed by 
markedly increased rates of gain for eight or 
ten weeks but that, after this interval, hyper- 
trophy of the thyroid remnants occurred and 
rate of gain returned to normal. Kempster and 
Turner and Andrews and Schnetzler™ have 
recently reported that the addition of thioura- 
cil, a thyroid-depressing drug, to the ration 
results in inereased fat deposition and im- 
proved market quality in broilers. Andrews 
and Schnetzler™ fed a standard broiler ration 
containing 0.2 per cent thiouraci] to broilers 
between 6 and 14 weeks of age. As a result 
of this treatment, 78 per cent of the treated 
chickens received the top market grade in 
comparison with 50 per cent of the controls, 
and fat deposition was increased about 9 per 
cent. When Andrews and Beeson™ fed fat- 
tening lambs a ration containing 0.175 or 0.333 
Gm. of thiouracil per lamb per day, fat de- 
position and market quality were improved. 
Thirty-five per cent of the carcasses of the 
control lambs received the top market grade 
in contrast with 57 per cent of the lambs in 
the two thiouracil lots. Experiments with 
beef steers by Beeson and Andrews® and with 
swine by Muhrer and Hogan” indicate that 
while thiouracil may affect fat deposition, the 
results are not as promising as with chickens 
and lambs. 

The production of experimental hyperthy- 
roidism with thyroxine, with desiccated thyroid 
gland, or with artificial thyroprotein has been 
shown to increase milk production, to influence 
egg production, and to increase fertility in 
certain domestic animals. Graham™ showed 
that the injection of thyroxine during the de- 
lining phases of lactation increased both milk 
and butterfat production. Reineke and Turner® 
recently developed a technique of producing 
highly active thyroproteins, and they and 
others have reported studies on the effect of 
this material on such important economic fac- 
lors as milk and egg production, and reproduc- 
tion. Reineke and Turner® and Reineke” 
found that, when thyroprotein was fed at the 
rate of 1.5 to 2.5 Gm. per 100 Ib. of live weight, 
the milk production of 27 cows was increased 
8.6 per cent. The cows were fed thyroprotein 
ontinuously for a varying period up to three 
mouths, and all were in the declining stage 


of lactation when treatment was started. 
Reece“ fed 10 Gm. of thyroprotein daily to 5 
cows in the declining stage of lactation for 
three weeks. There was little increase in 
average milk production, but the butterfat 
content of the milk increased from 3.62 per 
cent to 4.11 per cent. Losses in body weight 
were slight and heart rate was only mod- 
erately increased. Turner et al. fed 24, 2- 
year-old White Leghorn hens a ration contain- 
ing 10 Gm. of thyroprotein per 100 lb. of feed. 
The egg production of the controls and experi- 
mental groups was similar during the fall and 
winter months, but after May 7 egg production 
in the thyroprotein-fed hens exceeded that of 
the controls. Egg production in the controls 
declined 43.8 per cent in the second half of 
the calendar year in contrast with a 6.4 per 
cent decline in the experimental birds. These 
results await large scale confirmation, but it 
has been suggested that the seasonal decline 
in egg production during the summer may 
be due in part to decreased thyroid activity 
and that the administration of thyroprotein 
results in the maintenance of more uniform 
thyroid hormone levels. 

Although the thyroid gland is not directly 
concerned with reproduction, it is frequently 
reported that in the human being the correc- 
tion of hypothyroidism is more apt to result in 
the restoration of normal fertility than any 
other general type of therapy. Numerous re- 
ports on the effects of thyroprotein in the cor- 
rection of lowered fertility in males have come 
to our attention. Reineke* reported that the 
treatment of 14 bulls with unsatisfactory 
breeding records resulted in improvement in 
vigor and libido in 10, and in improved con- 
ception rate in 4. The bulls were fed 0.5 to 
1.0 Gm. of thyroprotein per 100 lb. of body 
weight. Some effects were usually noticed in 
two weeks and a range of seven to forty days 
was observed. The writer has received per- 
sonal reports from clinicians on the frequent 
improvement in vigor of bulls and boars fol- 
lowing thyroprotein feeding and occasional 
reports on the improvement of fertility. Al- 
though it is obvious that lowered fertility or 
sterility cannot be treated by any one regime, 
it does seem theoretically possible that hypo- 
thyroidism may be a limiting factor in repro- 
duction in some instances. Much experimental 
work must precede the use of thyroprotein in 
the routine treatment of impotence and ster- 
ility in sires. 

Bogart and Mayer“ have recently shown that 


the “summer sterility” which typically occurs ° 


in rams in the Midwest may sometimes be 
overcome by hormone therapy. These workers 
report that “thyroxine or thyroid-active pro- 
tein, administered orally or by injection, allevi- 
ates those symptoms of ‘summer sterility’ 
resulting from impaired spermatogenic ac- 
tivity, but neither substance has any effect 
upon those symptoms of ‘summer sterility’ 
correlated with a decline in the activity of the 
interstitial tissues.” It thus appears that sea- 
sonal environmental changes, which are ac- 
companied by changes in thyroid function, 
may affect reproduction not only in the ram 
but in other species as well. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The effectiveness of epinephrine as a 
vasoconstrictor and of pituitrin as a smooth 
muscle stimulant, and the use of these hor- 
mones in veterinary medicine, are well 
known and have not been reviewed in this 
paper. Although the use of the gonadotropic 
hormones is at present disappointing in the 
practical correction of sterility, the value 
of certain gonadotropins in the treatment 
of nymphomania and cystic ovaries is en- 
couraging. The value of estrogens in pyom- 
etra and in the induction of estrus seems 
fairly well demonstrated; their use in the 
correction of infertility and their place in 
the economy of milk secretion and the fat- 
tening of chickens is at present uncertain. 
The effects of thyroprotein in the stimula- 
tion of milk and egg production and in re- 
production are of definite interest and war- 
rant further research. It appears that the 
production of hypothyroidism with thiou- 
racil and other thyroid-depressing sub- 
stances may offer a new approach to the 
study of growth and fattening. 

As previously pointed out, hormone ther- 
apy in veterinary medicine is still in the 
experimental stage and only by the exten- 
sion of investigations in experimental and 
clinical medicine will the solutions to many 
of the current problems be found. 
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Hormone Treatment of Agalactia 


Application of stilbene ointment (1%) 
o the udders of mares, sows, sheep, and 
ows favorably influenced udder develop- 
ment and lactation without showing any un- 
favorable effects, according to experiments 
y Belgian veterinarians (Vet. Rec., Dec. 
28, 1946). It was not effective after parturi- 
tion when used on dams that had no milk 
for their young. 


Farm Animal Obstetrics 


While few human beings are born with- 
out professional aid, animals are not that 
fortunate—few have that advantage, al- 
though, says Dr. E. T. Baker in the Ameri- 
can Hereford Journal, “a little help at the 
right time would save many a valuable 
animal. Anything can happen.” Obstet- 
rical work in farm animals is service in 
extremis, or at best, a last resort. The 
fetal mortality runs close to 100 per cent 
and, on the maternal side, untoward sequels 
of one sort or another dog the best obstet- 
rician. As the learned Idaho doctor 
stresses, the trick is to know when to call 
for professional help. 


Shock from Infection.—In addition to 
shock from injury, hemorrhage, and 
burns, the same syndrome is encountered 
also in the form of secondary shock or 
“cold shock” during the course of acute 
infections. From Seminar, 9, (Feb., 
1947) :22. Abstr. from New England J. 
Med. 


Schroeder says: No method for the re- 
duction and fixation of fractures yet de- 
vised is efficient unless the individual apply- 
ing it is efficient. 


The cerebral cortex of the newborn cat 
is relatively mature. 


Livestock on Farms in the United States on Jan. |, 1947, with Comparisons Since 1930 


(Thousand head) 


All 


Milk 


Stock 


Year Horses Mules Cattle Cows* Sheep Hogs Chickens Turkeys 
1930 13,742 5,382 61,003 23,032 45,577 55,705 468,491 5,969 
1931 13,195 5,273 63,030 23,820 47,720 54,835 449,743 5,318 
1932 12,644 5,148 65,801 24,896 47,682 59,301 436,815 5,946 
1933 12,291 5,046 70,280 25,936 47,303 62,127 444,523 6,852 
1934 12,052 4,945 74,369 26,931 48,244 58,621 433,937 6,309 
1935 11,861 4,822 68,846 26,082 46,139 39,066 389,958 5,499 
1936 11,598 4,628 67,847 25,196 45,435 42,975 403,446 5,731 
1937 11,342 4,460 66,098 24,649 45,251 43,083 423,921 6,358 
1938 10,995 4,250 65,249 24,466 44,972 44,525 389,624 6,096 
1939 10,629 4,163 66,029 24,600 45,463 50,012 418,591 6,489 
1940 10,444 4,034 68,309 24,940 46,266 61,165 438,288 8,569 
1941 10,193 3,911 71,755 25,453 47,441 54,353 422,841 7,193 
1942 9,873 3,782 76,025 26,313 49,346 60,607 476,935 7,485 
1943 9,605 3,626 81,204 27,138 48,196 73,881 542,047 6,600 
1944 9,192 3,421 85,334 27,704 44,270 83,741 582,197 7,429 
1945 8,715 3,235 85,573 27,770 39,609 59,331 516,497 7,203 
1946 8,053 3,010 82,434 26,695 35,599 61,301 530,203 8,493 
1947 7,251 2,773 81,050 26,100 32,542 56,901 475,442 6,632 


*Included in all cattle. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Use of Sulfamerazine in the Treatment of Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia and Pneumonia in Cattle 


J. L. McAULIFF, D.V.M. 
Cortland, New York 


SULFAMERAZINE, a derivative of sulfapyri- 
midine, has been employed with favorable 
results in the treatment of pneumonia in 
man. This fact, considered with the phar- 
macologic characteristics of the compound, 
suggests that sulfamerazine may be of 
equal value for similar conditions in cattle. 


IeXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


It has been shown experimentally and clin- 
ically’ that sulfamerazine is absorbed more 
rapidly and excreted more slowly than the 
other sulfonamides. This compound, given to 
monkeys in doses of 0.6 Gm./kg. of body weight, 
produced higher average concentrations in the 


ministered orally in therapeutic doses pro 
duced no toxic effects in mice and rats.’ kx 
cessive dosage was required to produce rena! 
damage in dogs and monkeys.':® 

The more rapid and more complete absorp 
tion of sulfamerazine, together with its slow 
excretion, makes it possible to obtain an 
maintain a given concentration in the blood 
with relatively small doses and infrequent ad 
ministration. A sulfonamide with these aid 
vantages should be welcomed for practical ani 
economic reasons. 

Thorp® employed sulfamerazine in the treat 
ment of pneumonia in 16 calves and obtained 
good or fair results in 87 per cent of the cases 
No toxic manifestations were observed with a 
total daily dosage of 1.0 gr./lb. of body weight 


TABLE |—Treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Pneumonia of Cattle with Sulfamerazine 


Temp. when 


treatment 
Body wt. was begun 


Daily dose 


gr./ib. Results 


Re- No. daily No. days 


No. Breed* Sex Age in Ib. (F.) markst body wt. doses treated Rec. Died 
H 2yr. 800t01,000 104.3 to 1.0 4 2 8 
106.3 0.5 2 3 
7 G F 2yr. 800to900 104.3 to 4 2 
106.3 0.5 2 4 5 
7 H F 2to3 800to01,000 103.2 to 
yr. 106.4 0.5 2 3 7 
Total 22 20 (2 


*H=Holstein-Friesian. G—Guernsey. 


+The serum used was hemorrhagic septicemia antiserum (bovine). 
1Administered 100 to 250 cc. serum on first day of treatment. 


2100 cc. serum administered. 2 


animals died—1 in 2 wk. and 1 in 2 mo. Autopsy revealed traumatic gastritis; 2 of surviving 
animals aborted on 9th and 12th day, respectively. *Administered 100 cc. serum. 


blood eight hours following administration 
than did sulfadiazine in doses as high as 1.8 
Gm./kg. daily... Blood-level determinations in 
several calves treated for pneumonia with sul- 
famerazine showed concentrations of from 6 
to 8 mg. of drug per 100 cc. on a daily dosage 
of 1.0 gr./lb. (0.034 Gm./kg.) of body weight.° 

Since the excretion of sulfamerazine is rela- 
tively slow, there is less danger of crystal 
deposition in the kidneys than is the case with 
most other related drugs. Experimental 
studies have revealed that sulfamerazine ad- 


Presented before the Section on General Practice, 
Righty-third Annual Meeting, American Veterinary 


Medical Association, Boston, Mass., Aug. 18-22, 1946. 


(314) 


During the last two years, we have used 
sulfamerazine in the treatment of hemorrhag' 
septicemia, pneumonia, and local infections i! 
cattle. Work in the field was conducted wit) 
limited laboratory facilities; thus, all diag 
noses were established by physical examin« 
tion. No blood studies were made. 

Sulfamerazine was employed in the treat 
ment of 122 cases of hemorrhagic septicem! 
in cattle. From 2 to 9 animals in each of 1!) 
different herds showed clinical evidence of th 
disease when the treatment was started. Th¢ 
ages of the cattle ranged from 6 months UP 
ward. A great majority of them showed definite 
clinical evidence of pneumonia. The 122 cases 
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fall into two categories according to the dosage 
employed. 

Group 1 comprised the 22 cases recorded in 
table 1. Treatment was begun with a total 
daily dose of 1 gr. of sulfamerazine per pound 
of body weight administered in divided doses 
every six hours for two days. Thereafter, this 
dosage was reduced one-half and administered 
in two doses, twelve hours apart, for three or 
four days. The 22 animals also received from 
100 to 250 ce. of hemorrhagic septicemia anti- 
serum. A prophylactic dose of 50 cc. of 
serum was administered to exposed animals 
without symptoms. 

In all but 5 of the 22 affected animals, the 
temperature dropped to normal in from three 
to four days. In the 5 exceptions, an elevated 
temperature continued for a week. Two of 
these animals later succumbed to traumatic 
gastritis, 1 within two weeks after ‘the onset 
of the symptoms; the other recovered tempo- 


rarily only to succumb in two months. Two 
animals aborted, 1 on the ninth and 1 on the 
twelfth day. In hemorrhagic septicemia, an 
elevated temperature lasting for several days 
is a hazard to the fetus, and many pregnant 
animals subsequently will abort. For this rea- 
son, it is always imperative to employ adequate 
and prompt measures to reduce the tempera- 
ture, 

Group 2 comprised the 100 cases recorded in 
table 2. In view of the results obtained in 
group 1, the dosage in the second group was 
increased to 1.5 gr./lb. of body weight during 
the first twenty-four hours of treatment. This 
quantity was administered in divided doses 
at six- or eight-hour intervals. Since reabsorp- 
tion of sulfamerazine through the renal tubules 
results in the maintenance of high blood levels, 
the total daily dosage was reduced to 0.5 gr./Ib. 
of body weight, administered in divided doses 


TABLE 2—Treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Pneumonia of Cattle with Sulfamerazine 


Temp. when 


Breed* 


& Sex ‘Age in Ib. (F.) 


treatment 
Body wt. was begun 


Daily dose 
Re- gr./lb. No. daily No. days 
markst body wt. doses 


Results 
treated Rec. Died 


3yr. 900 106.3 


lto 500 to 900 


2% yr. 106.2 


103.8 to 


1 
1 


| 
| 


104.8 to 
105.8 


6mo. 250 


103.6 to 
106.2 


2 to 
6 yr. 


H&G—F 800 to 1,000 


103.6 to 
106.8 


5yr. 900 to 1,300 


or 


104.1 to 


Sto 1,050 to1,300 
107.2 


6 yr 


oe 


103.8 to 
106.1 


8 yr. 1,000 to1,200 


105.8 to 
106.2 


3yr. 900 to 950 


ori or 


105.8 to 
107.0 


6yr. 1,200 


cu 


1% yr. 700to750 104.8 to 


106.0 
103.6 to 
107.2 


6 mo. to300 to 
10 yr. 1,200 


6 mo. to100to 
3yr. 1,150 


106.3 


Total 100 


103.6to 


} 
| 
| 


Onl anal anal anal aa! an 


| 


om 
ali an 

te co) tom | pom) | note | tom | ce | 
to 


*H=Holstein-Friesian. G=Guernsey. J=—Jersey. F=Female. 

+The serum used was hemorrhagic septicemia antiserum (bovine). 

1Received 50 cc. serum prophylactically previous to illness. *No serum. Animal that died also 
received 12 doses 100,000 units ea. of penicillin at 3-hr. intervals. *100 cc. serum. ‘No serum. 1 
cow had not eaten for 4 days. In addition to pneumonia and hemorrhagic septicemia, metritis 
and retained placenta complicated the clinical picture. 30 Gm. of sulfamerazine powder were 
placed in the uterine cavity. Improvement in 3 days was dramatic, with a normal temperature 
and the animal eating. Several months later, this cow was producing a satisfactory amount of 
milk. %6 received no serum. 1 received 100 cc. serum. 

*Prophylactic dose of 50 cc. serum given to all animals in herd. "No serum. Animals in poorly 
ventilated stable. Sick several days before treatment. 150 cc. serum to each animal. *No serum. 
These animals were in 4 different herds. “No serum. 
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twice a day for one or two days. This com- 
pleted the treatment. For example, in the 
case of a cow weighing 1,000 lb., 1,500 gr. were 
administered on the first day in divided doses 
at six- or eight-hour intervals, and 500 er. 
on the following day in two equal doses, 
morning and night. 

In 80 of the 100 animals, the temperature 
returned to normal.in twenty-four hours; in 
12, it was normal on the second day; and in 
the remaining 4, on the third day. Four ani- 
mals, showing symptoms of an advanced stage 
of pneumonia, died two to four days after 
treatment was begun. 

The 122 cases were classified also according 
to a second method of treatment as outlined 
under remarks in tables 1 and 2: Forty-two 
were treated with hemorrhagic septicemia 
antiserum and sulfamerazine, while 80 were 
treated with sulfamerazine alone. The admin- 
istration of serum apparently had no appre- 
ciable influence on the rate of recovery, since 
the results among those that received serum 
plus sulfamerazine, and those that received 
sulfamerazine only, were quite identical. A 
mortality of 5 per cent occurred in each group. 

It is important to add that, in the presence 
of hemorrhagic septicemia complicated with 
pneumonia, a delay of several days before 
treatment with sulfamerazine was begun may 
have retarded recovery and prolonged con- 
valescence. 

Sulfamerazine was employed also in the 
treatment of clinical cases of pneumonia in 27 
young calves; the results obtained are tabu- 
lated in table 3. This condition is seen fre- 
quently in our practice, particularly on farms 
where calves are raised as replacements in 
dairy herds. Very often, young stock are housed 
during the winter in damp, unclean quarters 
with inadequate ventilation. Undoubtedly, these 
conditions predispose to a high incidence of 
pneumonia in young calves. In addition to 
prompt and adequate medication, the manage- 


TABLE 3—Treatment of Pneumonia in Calves with Sulfamerazine 


ment of calf pneumonia involves the use of 
satisfactory housing and proper nutrition. 

Our experience with sulfamerazine in the 
treatment of calf pneumonia began early in 
1944. At that time, the drug was adminis. 
tered at the rate of 0.5 or 1 gr./lb. of body 
weight per day, divided into four equal doses, 
This regimen was continued for two days; 
thereafter, 0.5 gr./lb. was administered in two 
divided doses per day. Usually, the latter 
dosage was continued for two additional days, 
The response to this treatment was better 
than with other forms of treatment, but was 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Since a more rapid reduction of fever in 
mature animals suffering with hemorrhagic 
septicemia was observed following adminis. 
tration of 1.5 gr./lb. of body weight in three 
(or four) divided doses on the initial day of 
treatment, and 0.5 gr./lb. in two equal doses 
per day thereafter, it was deemed advisable 
to use the same dose schedule for immature 
cattle and calves. As anticipated, the response 
to this change in dosage was satisfactory. 
Body temperatures were reduced rapidly and 
recovery was as prompt as among the mature 
animals. Many calves began to eat well within 
twenty-four hours. The recovery rate among 
the cases reported in this series was 93 per 
cent. 

In the presence of acute calf pneumonia and 
hemorrhagic septicemia complicated with 
pneumonia, many animals were “down” when 
first seen and unable to ingest or, possibly, 
utilize an oral medicament. For these patients, 
sodium sulfamerazine intravenously proved to 
be of great value. The initial dosage of so- 
dium sulfamerazine was 0.33 gr./lb. of body 
weight administered in 8 to 10 per cent solu- 
tion in sterile distilled water; thereafter, 0.5 
gr. of sulfamerazine per pound of body weight 
was administered orally. The oral treatment 
usually was continued for one day only. The 
temperature in most cases became norma! 


Temp. when 


treatment Daily dose 
Body wt. was begun Re- gr./lb. No. daily No.days Results 
No. Breed* Sex Age in Ib. (F.) marksf body wt. doses treated Rec. Died 
3 H M lto 70 to 90 104.3 to 1 0.5 4 2 
12 da. 105.2 0.5 2 2 2 1 
H Mand ito 85to130 104.4 to 2 1.0 4 
F 3 wk. 106.2 0.5 2 2 
H F 1to 100to0150 103.4to 1.5 3 
3 mo. 106.1 1.0 2 1 6 
x 35 H r 3 to 85 to 100 103.8 to ‘ 1.5 3 1 
10 da. 107.1 0.5 2 2 7 
4 6 H F 2to 125to175 104 to 1.5 3 1 
4 mo. 106.8 0.5 2 2 6 
Total 27 25 2 


*H=—Holstein-Friesian. 


¢Vitamins=Vitamin A, 5,000 units; vitamin D, 500 units; niacin (nicotinic acid), 50 mg.; 


ascorbic acid, 250 mg. 

1Vitamins administered once daily. 
died. Vitamins administered once daily. 
‘Calves moved to a clean, dry stable. 


21 calf apparently recovered, but relapsed in 10 days and 
$1 calf was treated for 4 days, the others for 2 days. 
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within the first twenty-four hours. This 
regimen was used in the treatment of 31 
animals with gratifying results, as indicated 
in table 4. In our experience, it is desirable 
to administer sulfamerazine orally for a day 
or two after the temperature is normal, as is 
recommended for the treatment of similar 
conditions in human patients. When adminis- 
tering sodium sulfamerazine intravenously, 
precautions should be taken to prevent infil- 
tration of the perivascular and subcutaneous 
tissue, since the solution is irritating and may 
produce serious inflammation. In the hands of 
an experienced operator, solutions with con- 
centrations as high as 10 per cent have been 
administered. However, it is generally recom- 
mended that concentrations not greater than 6 
per cent be used for intravenous therapy. 


described, promotes prompt clinical recov- 
ery with less frequent dosage than is re- 
quired in the case of the other sulfona- 
mides, this compound would appear to pos- 
sess decided advantages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In accordance with our clinical observa- 
tions, the following conclusions are war- 
ranted: 

1) In comparison with other sulfona- 
mides commonly used in veterinary medi- 
cine, sulfamerazine is effective in smaller 
doses or when administered less frequently. 


TABLE 4—Treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Pneumonia in Cattle with Sodium Sulfamerazine 
and Sulfamerazine 


Body wt. 


Breed* Sex in Ib. 


Temp. when 


treatment 
was begun 
(F.) 


Results 


Diagnosis Dosage Rec. Died 


125 to 175 


104 to 
106.4 


Pneumonia 21 


700 to 900 


103.2 to 
106.4 


Hemorrhagic 
septicemia 


900° 


105.2 to 
106.0 


Hemorrhagic 
septicemia 


Total 31 


*H—Holstein-Friesian. 


11/3 gr. sodium sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. administered intravenously in 8% solution. Two 
doses, 1/4 gr. sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. administered orally, one immediately after intravenous 


dose and other 12 hr. later. 


21/3 gr. sodium sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. administered intra- 


venously in 8% solution. Three doses, 1/3 gr. sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. administered orally, 
at 8-hr. intervals. The initial dose, orally, was administered immediately after intravenous dose 
of sodium sulfamerazine. *1/2 gr. sodium sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. administered intravenously 
in 10% solution. Two doses, 1/4 gr. sulfamerazine / lb. body wt. at 12-hr. intervals. The first dose 
was administered immediately after intravenous dose of sodium sulfamerazine. 


SUMMARY 


Clinical observations regarding the use- 
fulness of a relatively new sulfonamide, 
sulfamerazine, in the therapy of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia and pneumonia in cattle 
are presented. A recovery rate of 95 per 
cent was experienced in the treatment of 
mature cattle, and a rate of 93 per cent in 
calves, Adequate dosage is essential and 
the following regimen is proposed: An 
initial daily dose of 1.5 gr. of sulfamerazine 
per pound of body weight administered in 
equal parts at eight-hour intervals, followed 
by a dosage of 0.5 gr./lb. for two or three 
days thereafter in two equal daily doses; 
or 0.383 gr. of sodium sulfamerazine per 
pound of body weight intravenously in 6 per 
cent concentration, followed by oral doses 
of sulfamerazine for a few days. In this 
study, no toxic or untoward effects were 
observed. Since sulfamerazine, used as 


2) In febrile states, the response to sul- 
famerazine is rapid and often dramatic. 

3) The results of treatment of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia with sulfamerazine sug- 
gest that hemorrhagic septicemia anti- 
serum may be eliminated in the treatment 
of this disease without any deleterious effect 
on the patient. 


DISCUSSION* 


CHAIRMAN SUITS.—We thank Dr. McAuliff for 
this interesting paper. Have you any questions? 

QUESTION.—Is there much consolidation of the 
lungs after that treatment? 

DR. McAULIFF.—-Not if you treat the case early. 
In hemorrhagic septicemia, if the animal has been 
sick for several days, the temperature breaks and 
chronic pneumonia follows. Thus far, we have had 
none, but I do not know what the future holds. That 
is particularly true of the calves that were treated 
a couple of years ago. These animals are calving 
now, showing no evidence of chronic trouble at 2 
years of age. 


*After the presentation of the paper, the follow- 
ing discussion was conducted. 
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QUESTION.—For a 450-lb. calf coming off the 
range, what would be the dose? 

DR. McAULIFF.—I have given as much as 1 
gr./lb. of body weight and have never seen any bad 
effect. One group of 10 young animals weighed from 
800 to 1,000 lb. I gave them 500 gr. intravenously 
in 250 cc. of water, which was more than a 10 
per cent solution. On the second day, the cows were 
all eating. One of them which had had a retained 
placenta and metritis hadn’t eaten for four days. 
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Formol-Leuco-Gelification in the Diag- 
nosis of Equine Infectious Anemia 


The serologic reaction (flocculation and 
sedimentation) obtained by Spackmann in 
the diagnosis of kala-azar by means of 
formalin-treated blood serum (Brit. Med. 
J., 2, 1921: 266) was applied to the diag- 
nosis of equine infectious anemia with fa- 
vorable results by Brunschwick and Da- 
venne (Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol., 125, 1937: 
333). As the gelification phenomenon of 
serum treated with formalin has been 
shown by various authors to occur in the 
case of syphilis, malaria, leprosy, amebic 
dysentery, human and canine leishmaniasis, 
as well as in kala-azar, the reaction is not 
specific. 

The technique described by Brocq-Rous- 
seu (Rev. Path. Comp. et Hyg. Générale, 
46, Sept.-Oct., 1946: 512-516), along with 
an extensive bibliography, consists of drop- 
ping 2 minims of formaldehyde (40%) into 
a test tube containing 1 cc. of the serum 
sample and checking the reaction against 
untreated serum of the same subject. There 
are great differences of opinion as to the 
time required to complete the reaction 


(opacification leading to gelification), some 
claiming it requires thirty hours, others 
twenty minutes or less. Hutton-Larrier, 
Grimard-Richard and Nougues (Bull. Bac. 
Path. Exot., 28, 1935: 658; Compt. Rend. 
Soc. Biol., 116, 1934: 862 and 585), work- 
ing with kala-azar and leishmaniasis, ob- 
tained reactions from immediate to twelve 
hours. An important observation was that 
opacification and gelification were independ- 
ent of each other, for, after ultrafiltration 
the serum gets cloudy but has lost its 
power to gell. 

In the face of these reports, Lematyer 
(Bull. Acad. Vét. de France, 11, 1938: 148) 
questioned the prudence of attaching too 
much importance to the method for the 
diagnosis of equine infectious anemia, but 
its revival without adverse comment in a 
classical article by a capable clinical path- 
ologist (Brocq-Rousseu) eight years later 
justifies further consideration of the test. 
Equine infectious anemia is not easy to 
diagnose clinically or otherwise, and its 
potentiality is not trivial. 


Exit Digitalis? 

The Revision Committee of the U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia XIII has caused to be pub- 
lished a “feeler” on removing digitalis 
from the list of official drugs, retaining 
only its glucosides digitoxin, digoxin, 
Lanatocide C, and glucosides of digitalis. 
In view of the refinement and scientific 
assays of alcoholic extracts and the relia- 
bility of actions attributed to them in re- 
cent years, the proposed change will come 
as a surprise to not a few longtime users 
of digitalis (in veterinary medicine) to prop 
up secondary cardiovascular failures oc- 
curring in the course of organic diseases 
and general systemic infections. 


Seasonal Treatment for Distomiasis. - 
Olsen of the U. S. BAI reports that in the 
Gulf States the right time to treat animals 
for liver-fluke infection is late in the fall, 
before the onset of winter rains (J. Para- 
sitol., 33, Feb., 1947: 86-42). One or more 
treatments early in the summer is recom- 
mended. Hexachlorethane and carbon tet- 
rachloride are the fasciolicides of choice. 


Gradually, leptospirosis is being recog- 
nized as a common disease of man. 
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Penicillin in Canine Distemper 
Meningitis 

We have had spectacular recoveries in 
meningitis associated with canine distem- 
per, where intraspinal injections of penicil- 
lin in normal salt solution were used. 


TECHNIQUE OF. ADMINISTRATION 


1) Pentothal sodium or pentobarbital so- 
dium were used to produce anesthesia. (Usu- 
ally, these cases are convulsive and hyper- 
sensitive. ) 

2) The hair was shaved along the spine 
from the first coccygeal vertebra past the 
lumbosacral junction. The area was thoroughly 
scrubbed with warm water and soap and 
painted with iodine or phermernite. 

3) Using a 22-gauge, 2-inch, spinal needle, 
the punctures were made into the spinal canal 
at the lumbosacral junction, and 100,000 to 
200,000 units of penicillin in 1 cc. of normal 
salt solution were slowly injected into the 
subaracnoid space. 

Results in 4 cases were miraculous. Only 
one or two injections, two to three days 
apart, were necessary. However, when 
more than three injections were indicated 
the prognosis was not favorable. 

In 7 cases so treated, 4 made complete re- 
covery in three to six days. Three cases 
died two to three days after the treatment. 

To avoid damage to the spinal cord, ex- 
treme caution was used in making the punc- 
ture. The quality of diluent used was pro- 
portionate to the size of the dog. 

Two of the 3 cases lost were Chihuahuas 
weighing less than 5 Ib. We attributed 
the deaths to faulty technique and to using 
too much diluent. In these 2 cases, 100,000 
units in 1 ce. of diluent were used when 
probably 0.5 cc. would have been sufficient. 
Both dogs showed marked improvement in 
twenty-four hours but succumbed with 
symptoms of incodrdination and brain 
trouble in thirty-six hours after the first 
injection. 

The third fatality occurred seven days 
after the first of the four treatments had 
been given. The last puncture was made 
at the atlanto-occipital articulation. This 
may have been .a contributing factor since 
some damage may have been done to the 
cord by the puncture. 

In all of the cases, supporting treatment 
was given. We used vitamin B complex 
injections with 5 per cent glucose intra- 
a or subcutaneously, and a meat 
iet. 

We believe that spinal injections of peni- 


cillin have definite merit in these meningi- 
tis cases since a heavy concentration of the 
drug at the site of the microbial invasion 
could not be obtained otherwise.—J/. 
Micuda, D.V.M., and D. W. Hott, D.V.M., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Scours Treated with Vinegar 


A new version of “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away” comes from Vermont, and 
from the doctor himself—D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 
Writing in Jersey BE:dletin (Aug. 25, 
1946), he reports five advantages to be de- 
rived from the daily administration of cider 
vinegar. 

1) Improved digestion and more rapid 
fermentation.—When 2 oz. of vinegar was 
fed on the silage morning and evening to 
his herd of Jersey cows they ate 10 Ib. less 
hay and only half as much grain and still 
increased their production of milk and but- 
terfat. The increase was due to more com- 
plete digestion of the feed consumed, he 
says. As an extra dividend, the addition 
of cider vinegar to the ration appeared to 
cause the cows to repel flies, fleas, lice, and 
other parasites. 

2) Destruction of putrefactive bacteria 
in the digestive tract.—This resulted in al- 
most complete loss of odor of the feces as 
well as of the ammonia smell of the urine. 

3) Absorption of water by the pectin.— 
This causes the pec@&m-containing sub- 
stances to swell, adds volume to the intes- 
tinal content, and tends to satisfy the ap- 
petite on reduced feed consumption. Here, 
also, is the factor which helps to control 
scours, because by keeping the water ab- 
sorbed in the plant tissues of the feed it 
acts as a binding agent and counteracts 
diarrhea. 

4) Detoxification of the digestive tract 
by glucuronic and galacturonic acids, which 
are derived from the pectin. This process 
not only reduces the work of the liver, 
which normally detoxifies and eliminates 
the harmful substances, but it actually 
saves protein by utilizing these nitrogen- 
containing compounds. 

5) Galacturonic and glucuronic acids are 
the precursors of lysozyme, and the pres- 
ence of these acids in the mucous mem- 
branes enable them to dissolve practically 
all pathogenic bacteria. 


“Streptomycin Checks TB,” with varia- 
tions, is a common headline of the moment. 
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Panel Discussion on Poultry Problems 


The following panel discussion on poultry problems was presented at the Boston 
Session of the Association, Aug. 18-22, 1946. Dr. F. H. Suits was chairman of the section. 
Members of the panel were Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, president, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, Chicago, Ill., moderator; Dr. Hugh Hurst, Utah Poultry Producers 
Codperative Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; Dr. F. R. Beaudetie, poultry pathologist, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr. E. M. Dickin- 
son, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; Dr. C. Harvey Smith, Crown Point, Ind.; and 


Dr. Paul V. Neuzil, Blairstown, Iowa. 


Q.—Doctor Smith, what does poultry prac- 
tice offer the general practitioner of today? 

A.—Poultry practice offers a challenge and 
an obligation. It is to the best interest of the 
veterinary profession, the poultry industry, 
and our national health if we accept that chal- 
lenge and render an efficient service. Poultry 
raisers have in the past, and still do, come to 
the general practitioner for help when con- 
fronted with a poultry-disease problem, but 
our interest has not been as enthusiastic as 
it should be. Every general practitioner should 
have a good knowledge of poultry diseases 
and, when consulted by a client who has sick 
birds, he should be able to make a diagnosis, 
recommend the proper course of treatment, 
and make such changes of management as are 
indicated. If, and when, we do this our po- 
tential poultry clients will cease patronizing 
vendors of poultry remedies. Our slogan may 
well be: “Make Poultry Practice Pay.” 

Q.—Doctor Neuzil, you have enjoyed a nice 
poultry practice. When a poultryman brings 
a sick bird to your office, do you feel you can 
get a complete picture of the trouble in that 
flock from an autopsy? 

A.—Many times, the birds presented for 
autopsy are not representative of the disease 
or condition prevalent in the flock. Observa- 
tion of the entire flock is essential to a correct 
diagnosis. 

Q.—Do you suggest a visit to the farm? If 
so, what is your procedure when you get to 
the farm? 

A.A trip to the farm is often necessary 
in order to arrive at an accurate diagnosis. 
Treatment cannot be successful without a cor- 
rect diagnosis. History is sometimes more 
important than the information gained from 
autopsies. It is important to select the right 
birds to be examined post mortem. After I 
have arrived at a diagnosis, I make the neces- 
sary recommendations. 

Q.—Doctor Hurst, you will agree with Doc- 
tor Neuzil that a visit to the poultry farm is 
very important. How do you proceed to ren- 
der service to the poultryman when you are 
called? 

A.—I first learn the history: feeding prac- 
tices, recent changes in management, duration 
of the trouble, previous symptoms, and reme- 
dies used. I ask if I may examine a bird that 
is showing typical symptoms of the condition. 
During the autopsy I induce the owner to talk 
as much as possible because he will often give 
information that I can never get by direct 
questions. 


Q.—What condition is suggested when you 
find a few chicks about 2 to 3 weeks of age 
down on their hocks and their toes turned in 
as though grasping for something? 

A.—The condition is caused by a deficiency 
of riboflavin. Adding 10 per cent of powdered 
milk for a few days, and then reducing it to 
5 per cent, will usually correct it. Dried whey 
or an abundance of freshly cut green feed or 
alfalfa-leaf meal will also supply the necessary 
vitamin. 

Q.—If chicks show cracked feet and sores in 
the corners of the mouth and the eyelids stick 
together, what is the suggested treatment? 

A.—tThis condition, dermatitis, may occur 
any time from a few days of age up to several 
weeks. The feathers are usually rough or 
broken. The cause is a deficiency of biotin in 
the feed of the chicks or of the parent stock. 
To overcome the condition, I would add 5 per 
cent of powdered whey or dried skimmilk to 
the ration. Fresh, live yeast in the same 
proportions will correct the deficiency. 

Q.—In growing pullets on range, a few birds 
not infrequently show evidence of incoérdina- 
tion, exhaustion, and paralysis of the limbs. 
These symptoms are suggestive of botulism. 
How do you handle such a situation? 

A.—Look for a wet manure pile that is laden 
with maggots or some decaying meat, a pig or 
chicken or even a rat in a state of decay that 
the chickens have been feeding on. It may be 
spoiled food that has been discarded from the 
kitchen. Remove the cause or move the flock 
away from the decayed material. Give a mild 
— followed with soft, easily digested 
eed. 

Q.—Dr. Dickinson, what, in brief, is the na- 
ture of coccidiosis in chickens? 

A.—It is a protozoan infection of the smal! 
intestines and cecum. The disease often is 
classified as cecal or intestinal coccidiosis de- 
pending upon the species of Coccidium pres- 
ent. 

Cecal coccidiosis is caused by only one 
species of Coccidium and it is seen most often 
in young, brooder chicks between 3 and 1 
weeks of age. Bloody droppings is a common 
symptom. 

Intestinal coccidiosis is caused by one or 4 
combination of several species of Coccidium 
and, although it may appear in the brooder 
chicks, it is more often seen in young birds 
on range or pullets during the first few months 
in the laying house. The symptoms and lesions 
vary according to the species of Coccidium 
causing the disease. 

Q.—How do outbreaks of coccidiosis occur 
in chickens? 
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A—Clinical coccidiosis occurs when sus- 
ceptible chickens ingest a large number of 
sporulated odcysts within a period of a few 
ours. 
‘ Q.—Is the dosage of sporulated odcysts neces- 
sary to produce clinical coccidiosis the same 
for all species? 

A—No. There is a wide variation in dosage 
necessary for the different species to produce 
clinical coccidiosis. 

Q—wWhat will subclinical doses of sporulated 
oocysts do? 

A—They will cause a slight coccidial in- 
fection. If subclinical doses are picked up 
repeatedly over a period of several days, the 
birds develop an immunity without showing 
symptoms. 

Q.—Does the immunity produced by one 
species of Coccidium protect the birds against 
other species? 

A.—No. The immunity produced is species 
specific. 

"oan the species of Coccidium that in- 
fects chickens infect turkeys? 

A-—No. The coccidia of birds are, generally 
speaking, host specific. 

Q.-—What treatment should be recommended 
for an acute outbreak of cecal coccidiosis in 
the brooder? 

A-—1) A sanitary program should be rec- 
ommended that for several days will reduce 
or eliminate the numbers of sporulated odcysts 
available for the birds. 

2) Eating should be encouraged by supple- 
mental feeding of highly palatable feed such 
as moist mash, freshly cut greens, and light 
feeding of a nutritional flush. 

3) There are some sulfonamides that have a 
coccidiostatic effect if given before symptoms 
appear. When a diagnosis is made before 
many birds show symptoms, these compounds 
may help to reduce the severity of the out- 
break. 

Q-~—Should all flocks of chickens and tur- 
keys be vaccinated against fowlpox? 

A— No. There are isolated localities in 
which the chickens and turkeys have not had 
fowlpox. Vaccination in such places would 
introduce the disease. In communities where 
fowlpox has made its appearance, vaccination 
is a form of insurance. 

Q—For routine vaccination, should fowlpox 
or pigeonpox vaccine be used? 

A—Fowlpox vaccine should be used for 
routine immunization because the immunity 
produced by pigeonpox virus is of short dura- 
tion. 

Q.—What method of applying fowlpox vac- 
cine is best, “stick” or “feather follicle’? 

A.—KEither method is satisfactory. It is 
advisable to follow manufacturer’s recommen- 
dations, 

Q.—How long are chickens protected follow- 
ing fowlpox vaccination? 

A.—Protection is for the average life of the 
chicken, 

Q—At what age should chickens be vac- 
cinated? 

A—That depends on the program of man- 
agement on the poultry farm. There are three 
ages at which most fowlpox vaccine is ap- 
Dlied—in baby chicks 5 to 10 days old, in 


brooder chicks when they go on range at 7 to 
12 weeks of age, and in range birds 3 1/2 to 
4 1/2 months of age. 

Q.—How long are turkeys protected follow- 
ing fowlpox vaccination? 

A.—Protection lasts for about five to six 
months after which many turkeys gradually 
lose their immunity. 

Q.—At what age should turkeys be vacci- 
nated? 

A—aAt the end of the brooder period, 7 to 
10 weeks of age. Turkeys held over for breed- 
ers should be revaccinated at a suitable time 
several weeks before egg production is ex- 
pected. 

Q.—Briefly, what are some important pre- 
cautions concerning fowlpox vaccination”? 

A.—1) Vaccinate only flocks that are in 
good health. 

2) Follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tion. 

3) Check 5 to 10 per cent of the birds for 
“takes” seven to ten days after vaccination. Re- 
vaccinate if there are less than 80 per cent 
“takes.” 

Q.—In the past few months, Newcastle dis- 
ease [pneumoencephalitis] has been a very 
warm topic. It has been encountered in sey- 
eral of the states on the Atlantic seaboard and 
has recently been identified in the Middlewest. 
Dr. Beaudette, what are the symptoms in young 
chicks? 

A.—The combination of a respiratory disease 
followed by nervous symptoms is the best guide 
for the practicing veterinarian to use in the 
diagnosis of the disease. This combination is 
particularly valuable in diagnosing the dis- 
ease in young chicks. The respiratory symp- 
toms may appear as early as 1 week of age or 
any time thereafter. Usually the entire flock 
is affected, and, almost immediately or some- 
times only after an interval, the nervous symp- 
toms make their appearance. The nervous 
disturbances include paralysis or paresis of 
the legs, wings, or head and neck, and in- 
coordination of movements. The mortality in 
chicks may be as low as 10 per cent or as high 
as 90 per cent, and the average is usually at 
least 20 per cent. 

Q.—What lesions are found on autopsy? 

A—On postmortem examination, chicks 
show some mucus in the trachea and bronchi, 
or caseous plugs in the bronchi. The air sacs 
are almost always clouded and may contain 
yellow, slimy material, or caseous masses. 

Q.—Is there any similarity between New- 


castle disease [pneumoencephalitis] and chick 


bronchitis? 

A.—In general, the symptoms and autopsy 
findings are similar, except that in bronchitis 
nervous symptoms have never been seen. 

Q.—How does the disease affect adult birds? 

A.—In adults, the respiratory symptoms are 
like those seen in chicks, but the incidence of 
nervous symptoms is much lower and, at times, 
nervous symptoms are not seen. Likewise, the 
autopsy picture is essentially the same as in 
chicks except that no caseous plugs are found 
in the bronchi. There is also less clouding of 
the air sacs. 

Q.—How does it affect a flock in heavy pro- 
duction? 
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A—A prominent feature of the disease in 
laying birds is the sudden drop in egg produc- 
tion. This may reach absolute zero in four 
days to a week. During this sudden drop, the 
incidence of floor eggs increases and many 
eggs have soft shells or no shells. The length 
of time that a flock stays out of production 
varies, but about five to six weeks elapse until 
the flock reaches its former rate of production. 
The flock may go into a molt which, in some 
cases, may leave the birds without feathers. 
In this instance, production is not soon re- 
gained. 

Another feature is the effect that an attack 
has on egg-shell color, shape, and texture. 
Heavy breeds may lay white eggs when pro- 
duction is resumed. Leghorns may lay color- 
less eggs. The shell is often rough and mis- 
shapen. 

Q.—What are some of the other conditions 
that may be confused with this disease? 

A.—lIt must be differentiated from laryngo- 
tracheitis, bronchitis, avian encephalomyelitis 
(epidemic tremor), vitamin E deficiency, and 
coryza. 


Generalized Tuberculosis in a Goat 


- Because tuberculosis in the goat is be- 
lieved to be rare and also because there is 
little in the literature regarding the symp- 
tomatology, the following record is given 
as a possible aid to others who might see 
a similar case. 

This goat was purchased because of the 
illness of a member of the family, in the 
hope that the goat milk would be an aid to 
recovery. For four months, the milk was 
used by the members of the family. The 
goat was emaciated and during this period 
would not fatten, regardless of the quan- 
tity or quality of feed furnished. Because 
of this, a test was requested. Milk pro- 
duction was maintained at 3 quarts daily. 

The intradermal tuberculin test was ad- 
ministered, resulting in a strong reaction. 
Immediately, a subcutaneous dose of tuber- 
culin was injected. Generalized symptoms, 
as well as the temperature rise, occurred 
very shortly, making it necessary to start 
readings as early as two hours following 
injection. The temperature reaction dis- 
appeared inside of ten hours. The general- 
ized symptoms held on for thirty-six hours, 
and included enlargement of the involved 
regional lymph glands, lameness, extreme 
lassitude, and rapid, shallow breathing. 

When the animal was destroyed seven days 
after testing, the postmortem examination 
showed the following: 


1) The entire intestinal tract, mesentery, 


peritoneum, and lymph system were studded 


with caseated and calcified tubercles of pin. 
point to pea size, with a few suppurating areas 
One could hardly lay a fingertip on any area 
without touching at least one tubercle. 

2) The lungs, mediastinum, and lymphatic 
system of the region were thickly studded 
with caseated and calcified tubercles of pin- 
point to twice pea size. 

3) The udder and supramammary glands 
contained suppurating foci, as well as caseated 
and calcified tubercles. 

4) The prescapular lymph glands contained 
suppurating areas as well as small caseated 
foci. These glands enlarged six to eight times 
in size during the generalized reaction. 


Laboratory examination of the tissues 
submitted showed clearly the presence of 
acidfast rods morphologically similar to 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis. Typing of 
the organism is being carried out by the 
Pathological Laboratory, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. I hereby acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories in the 
laboratory diagnosis made in this case. 

A question arises in my mind: Is tuber- 
culosis of goats more prevalent than we 
have believed? How many goats are carry- 
ing tuberculosis which is not discovered 
due to their not being tested?—A. A. 
Davies, D.V.M., Linden, Mo. 


Chemotherapy of Avian Coccidiosis.— 
Chicks affected with coccidiosis were suc- 
cessfully treated with sodium sulfamerazine 
mixed with the growing mash at the rate 
of 1 oz. per 15 lb., or 1 oz. to 3 imperial 
gallons of drinking water. Sodium sulfame- 
razine was effective at the rate of 1 Ib. per 
240 lb. of mash. The medicated mash is 
fed for four days beginning as soon as the 
droppings disclose evidence of the infec- 
tion.—Publication 788, Division of Animal 
Pathology, Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture, March, 1947. 


Penicillin in Swine Erysipelas of Tur- 
keys.—Highly promising results have been 
obtained with penicillin in the treatment 
of swine erysipelas in turkeys. 

In experiments conducted by Dr. C. G. 
Grey of the U. S. BAI, the use of penicillin 
reduced mortality to 10 per cent, while 100 
per cent of untreated birds, similarly af- 
fected by the disease, died. The drug, sus- 
pended in peanut oil, was given in doses of 
20,000 units, repeated four times, one day 
apart. The wattles were found to be the 
portal of administration. 
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Suspected Arthritic Brucellosis 
in a Gilt 


Early last fall, I was called to see a pig 
with “blood poisoning.” The pig, a 125- 
ib. Berkshire gilt, was reluctant to move; 
the left hind leg was swollen one and a half 
times its normal size from the coronet to, 
and ineluding, the hock; the swelling was 
hard, feeling as if the bones themselves had 
actually swelled. The owner mentioned that 
he had noticed a “red spot” in the inter- 
digital space; this was not apparent at the 
time of my examination. There was a soft 
swelling in the left inguinal area. The pig 
was not eating; temperature was 106.5 F. 
All of these symptoms had appeared within 
twenty-four hours. 

Treatment consisted of the administra- 
tion of 50,000 units of penicillin in oil in- 
tramuscularly in the gluteal region. Sulfa- 
thiazole, 15 gr., was given per os, and the 
owner gave 15 gr. three times a day. 

I returned about sixteen hours later. The 
temperature was normal, the appetite was 
good, the swelling in the leg and inguinal 
region were about the same. The severe 
pain was still present. Repeating the in- 
jection of penicillin, 50,000 units in oil, 
| advised the owner to continue the sulfa- 
thiazole as before. I also withdrew sufficient 
blood from the anterior vena cava to send 
to a laboratory for a Brucella agglutination 
test. This test was reported positive in the 
first two dilutions. 

Two days later, there was a breaking out 
at the coronary band, anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly. The owner observed that quite a 
bit of pus had discharged. The foot was 
dressed with an ointment and covered with 
a bandage. Appetite was good, and the pig 
was using the leg with evidence of bearing 
less pain. 

Ten days after the initial symptoms ap- 
peared, the drainage from the foot had 
stopped; granulation was beginning at the 
site of breaking out. The swelling had 
nearly left the leg and left inguinal region 
completely. 

This farm has 3 or 4 brood sows, no boars, 
15 or 20 pigs for fattening, the latter about 
the same size as the affected pig. There was 
no history of abortion or mismatings in the 
sows here, nor in the neighbor’s herd where 
these sows are taken to be bred, nor has 
there been any orchitis in the boars used. 

Acording to the owner, he had lost 2 pigs 


previously, at different times, with similar 
symptoms. The front leg was involved in 
both cases, and the swelling extended up 
the leg rapidly; the pigs were dead one and 
a half to two days after the initial symp- 
toms appeared. These pigs weighed about 
100 Ib. each. 

Reviewing the case, the symptoms seemed 
to indicate that the patient was suffering 
with the acute arthritic form of brucellosis. 
Any comments will be sincerely appreciated. 
—J. G. Shute, V.M.D., Doylestown, Pa. 


One World Worms 


The One World of Wendell Willkie, which 
struck with force a new idea at the politico- 
economic level, is, of course, decades, and 
in some respects, centuries old, to students 
of disease-producing agents .. . Back from 
the Pacific come a thousand-odd Americans 
with schistosomiasis, and a few times that 
many with filariasis, and several multiples 
more with ancylostomiasis (sensu strictu). 
To homes widely dispersed throughout the 
land go these ex-service men, to live a life- 
time in familiarity with the strangely 
sounding names of their distantly acquired 
helminthiases.—Excerpt from “This Wormy 
World” by Norman R. Stoll, Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, in the Journal 
of Parasitology, February, 1947. 


Protection from Brucella Vaccination 


Dr. C. K. Mingle of the Animal Disease 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., has this 
to say on the subject of Brucella vaccina- 
tion: “Another factor that must be consid- 
ered in this regard is the regrettable ten- 
dency of some cattle owners to accept vac- 
cination as a panacea for all brucellosis 
problems and use it as an excuse for neg- 
lecting good sanitary and herd management 
practices. ¢ 

“Brucellosis vaccination has been handi- 
capped from the beginning more by misuses 
such as this than anything else. It must be 
remembered that the degree of serviceable 
protection afforded by the vaccination de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the 
manner in which it is employed. However, 
the judicious use of vaccination, accom- 
panied by intelligent sanitary management, 
can and is providing valuable help in lim- 

iting the spread of bovine brucellosis.” 
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@ Fever and Others 


The first 16 pages of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association (March 22, 
1947) are devoted to five papers on diseases 
of mutual interest to human and veter- 
inary medicine. The first four papers (by 
Topping, Shephard, Irons, et al.) describe 
the explosive outbreak of Q@ fever which 
occurred among stock handlers and slaugh- 
terhouse workers in Amarillo, Texas, in 
March, 1946; the fifth paper (by Meyer and 
Eddie) discusses human virus infections of 
animal origin—rabies, psittacosis, and en- 
cephalitis. 

The Q fever outbreak in Amarillo (pop. 
70,000), famous American livestock center 
and said to be the site of the largest live- 
stock auction company in the U. S. A., in- 
volved employees of three places handling 
livestock: a stockyard, a livestock auction 
company, and a packing plant. Of the peo- 
ple exposed, 3 cases occurred out of 3 
members of a cattle-train switching crew; 
3 brand inspectors out of 4 employed; 3 
cases among 10 regular employees of the 
auction company; 15 out of 22 stockyards 
workers; and 31 out of 97 employees in the 
packing plant. This makes a total of 55 
cases of Q fever among 136 people exposed, 
an overall attack rate of 40 per cent. There 
were two deaths. 

The investigations were made from four 
to six weeks after the outbreak and in- 
cluded epidemiologic studies, clinical data, 
serologic observations, and isolation and 
identification of Rickettsia spp. from two 
human subjects. The findings incriminated 
the handling of, or close exposure to, live- 
stock and/or their products; there was no 
evidence of person-to-person spread. Q 
fever is, therefore, an occupational disease 
of clinical veterinary medicine like brucel- 
losis, anthrax, rabies, and psittacosis. 

The clinical data, obtained mainly from 
18 hospitalized cases, showed temperatures 
on admission from 97 to 105 F.; fever dura- 
tion from five to forty-three days; pulse, 
84 to 120; respiration, 18 to 32; symptoms 
at onset, headache, nausea, malaise; x-ray 
findings, usually atypical pneumonia. On 
admission, the average pulse rate was 94, 
the average temperature, 101.5 F.; fever 
usually persisted for one to two weeks. 
Serologic studies, using yolk sac antigen 
prepared with a Q fever strain known as 
“American Nine Mile,” showed that blood 


serum titers of patients were usually low 
during the first week of illness and then 
reached and maintained high levels (1:320) 
for several weeks. The serologic observa- 
tions confirmed the diagnosis of Q fever, 
Moreover, isolation of a rickettsial agent 
apparently identical with Rickettsia burneti, 
the causative agent of Q fever, was carried 
out on the serums of 2 cases. 

The article by Drs. K. F. Meyer and B. 
Eddie of the Hooper Foundation is a clear, 
concise treatment of the rabies problem, 
psittacosis, and “arthropod-borne virus 
types of encephalitis” of animal origin. In 
reviewing the human-animal relationships 
of the three types of infections, the authors 
stress that “vector control constitutes the 
most effective weapon which can be forged 
to prevent the injuries induced by acci- 
dental aberrant parasites.” 


Sixide 

Sixide (benzene hexachloride), proprie- 
tary insecticide discovered by the Commer- 
cial Solvents Corporation, destroys arthro- 
pods resistant to DDT, among them the 
boll weevil and its eggs and the cotton 
aphid (Sci. Illustrated, April, 1947). A 
$600,000 plant has been constructed at 
Terre Haute, Ind., to produce it. Benzene 
hexachloride, also called 666, is said to be 
harmless to warm-blooded animals, deadly 
as it has proved to be to the boll weevil. 


Recognize Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— 
The blisters and fever that are the signs 
of foot-and-mouth disease should be as 
dreaded as the symptoms of smallpox 
among human beings . . . which [f.-and-m. 
disease] spreads like wildfire and must be 
fought quickly and effectively lest it be- 
come a conflagration. Every livestock man 
should know the facts about foot-and- 
mouth disease.—John R. Mohler (1942) 
quoted by American Cattle Producer. 


Advertising Medicol Products to the 
Public—The Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the AMA, at its meeting of 
Nov. 1, 1946, considered the addition of 
certain products that may be advertised 
to the public under its rulings. The Coun- 
cil considers it feasible to enlarge the list 
and voted that the list be aggrandized. 


Nomenclature has played the mischief 
with brucellosis.—Alice Evans. 
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BCG Vaccine Improved 


This “vaecine of the future” (Am. Rev. 
Soviet Med., Feb., 1946) which is already 
mployed for mass vaccination against 
suman tuberculosis has been improved in 
respect to its perishability and facility of 
production by lyophilization, making it in 
dry form. For use in far-away places lack- 
ing qualified personnel, loss of vitality was 
a hindrance. Dried in 50 per cent glucose 
solution and stored at room temperatures 
for sixteen months, the growth of the 
bacilli was equal to that in liquid vaccine, 
two months old. Dry glucose vaccine, 
a year and a half old, and tested on animals, 
differed but little in immunizing value from 
fresh liquid vaccine. Bxperiments on the 
drying of BCG have been conducted by the 
Central Institute of Experimental Medicine, 
U.S.S.R., since 1937.—-Public Health Re- 
port, Feb. 7, 1947. 


Anthrax Vaccine 


B. 8. Levin and J. Stein have developed 
an antianthrax vaccine that is so nearly 
avirulent that it can be used on experi- 
mental laboratory animals. The various 
steps taken in the new method which they 
use, as well as methods of testing and re- 
sults of field use, are given in detail in a 
series of articles in Refuah Veterinarith, 
Tel Aviv, Palestine (Jan., 1942; June, 
1942; and Feb., 1943). 

An apparatus has been developed which 
holds the culture at 27 C. and automat- 
ically subcultures at intervals of three 
minutes. In this way, one year’s subcul- 
tivation gives the equivalent of 500 years 
of culturing in ordinary mediums under 
usual conditions. 

The new variant culture produces a well- 
defined capsule and differs in this respect 
from avirulent cultures previously re- 
ported. Substantial amounts of the new 
strain of Bacillus anthracis failed to kill 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and mice, but did 
protect them against a fairly virulent 
strain of the organism. Mice could be in- 
jected with 20 million of the avirulent bac- 
teria without producing death, while 2,000 
of the original strain were invariably fatal. 
Guinea pigs withstood injection of 400 mil- 
lion of the avirulent bacteria, while goats 
injected with 130,000 sheep doses showed 
lo rise in temperature, no loss of appetite, 


and no swellings. This new culture does 
not sporulate, nor does it revert from the 
original R to the S form following culture 
on ordinary mediums or injections into 
animals. 

Weekly subcultures were studied, and 
from the sixteenth week onward the cul- 
ture did not revert to its original virulence. 
Vaccination experiments involving some 
5,000 laboratory animals have been com- 
pleted. Following vaccination with this 
avirulent strain, 6.8 per cent of animals 
challenged with a virulent strain died, as 
against 70 per cent of the unvaccinated 
controls. Field experiments are in prog- 
ress. 


— 


Duration of DDT Effectiveness 


Pasture experiments indicate that the 
first spraying of cattle with a DDT sus- 
pension will be effective for two weeks, the 
second for three weeks, the third for four 
weeks, and the fourth for the remainder 
of the pasture season in Kansas. Mr. Ray 
Cuff, of the National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board, so informed the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers. He added that such spray- 
ing reduced the incidence of anaplasmosis 
and pink eye while increasing the gain of 
beef cattle an average of 0.5 lb. daily and 
improving the grade sufficiently to demand 
25 to 50 cents more for each 100 Ib. at time 
of market. Dairy cows produced 8 to 20 
per cent more milk when sprayed on the 
above schedule. 


Improve Rabies Vaccine.—Scientists of 
Michael Reese Hospital (Chicago) have 
quickened the immunizing power of rabies 
vaccine by the use of ultraviolet rays to 
attenuate the virus contained in brain tis- 
sue. 


Mold Checks Growth of Brucella.—Dr. 
Grace A. Beal, bacteriologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. 
& Med., Jan., 1947), isolated a mold from 
the ground inhabited by cattle affected with 
brucellosis that checked the growth of Bru- 
cella in vitro in a dilution of 1 to 64,000. 
Its dynamics in vivo have not been deter- 
mined nor has it been produced in pure 
form. Its provisional name is SD-17. 
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NUTRITION 


Formulating Dog Foods of High Quality 


L. D. FREDERICK, D.V.M, and R. E. GRAY, B. S. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ADEQUATE nutrition for the dog is an im- 
portant problem among feeders of dogs and 
manufacturers of dog food. A well-nour- 
ished dog is a matter of economic concern 
for the commercial or professional breeder 
of dogs, and of personal pride for the indi- 
vidual pet owner. The veterinarian is espe- 
cially interested in maintaining dogs in 
optimum states of nutrition. 

Types of dog food vary from commer- 
cially prepared, nutritionally balanced 
foods to hodge-podge mixtures thrown to- 
gether by the feeder. The city-dwelling pet 
owner may find it more convenient, more 
economical, and more sanitary to use canned 
foods which at the same time assure good 
nutrition. Many breeders routinely use a 
standard maintenance ration, such as a 
good quality, meal-type food, to which they 
add various supplements during times of 
extraordinary requirements such as repro- 
duction. A few feeders still resort to the 
use of table scraps or whatever is available 
at lowest cost, regardless of nutritional 


quality. 


CANNED Foop POPULAR 


During the years immediately preceding 
World War II, canned dog food became very 
popular. Large quantities were manufac- 
tured and sold. In general, the foods mar- 
keted in sizable amounts were satisfactory 
nutritionally. Some of them made outstand- 
ing records in experimental feeding trials. 
One was fed as the exclusive ration over a 
period of several generations, no supple- 
ments whatsoever being used. A typical 
canned dog food is composed of meat, meat 
by-products, bone, cereals, soybean flour, 
salt, and fish-liver oil. The protein content 
of the quality moist foods is a minimum of 
10 per cent. 

Chief veterinarian (Frederick) and nutritionist 


(Gray), Research Laboratory, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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When tin cans became unavailable for the 
packaging of dog food at the beginning of 
the war, the users of canned dog food were 
forced to turn chiefly to either dehydrated 
or dry-type foods. A few were able to 
obtain frozen or fresh-packed products, or 
they resorted to horsemeat. Rationing lim- 
ited diversion of table meat for pet feeding. 

The dehydrated foods followed the canned 
food formulas rather closely, in general, un- 
til a government order was issued limiting 
the protein, and particularly the animal pro- 
tein, content of pet foods. While, perhaps, 
not quite so appetizing as canned dog food, 
the dehydrated products served very well. 
Some performed just as well as the canned 
foods had previously. It was possible to 
feed them as the exclusive ration over a 
number of generations. 


Dry TYPES LESS CONVENIENT 


The dry-type foods are composed of in- 
gredients quite different from those used 
in canned or dehydrated foods. Instead of 
fresh meats and meat by-products, it is com- 
mon practice to use meat meal as the prin- 
cipal source of animal protein. Usually, 
these foods consist of a major portion of 
processed cereals: cereal flakes, residues 
from breakfast-food manufacture, etc. 
Added mineral and vitamin supplements 
complete the formula. The dry-type foods 
may be the more economical type of ration 
to feed in certain cases, supplemented when 
necessary. However, they lack the conven- 
ience and dog-acceptability of the canned 
or dehydrated foods. 

In general, most dry-type rations are sat- 
isfactory as maintenance rations, but re 
quire supplementation when it is desired to 
put the dog in top condition or for best re 
sults during reproduction. When meat is 
used as the principal supplement, care 
should be taken that the total ration pro 
vides adequate amounts of minerals ané 
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the fat-soluble vitamins. There is some in- 
dication that dry-type foods are likely to 
be slightly deficient in some factor present 
in raw meat. Possibly this is a heat-labile, 
B-complex factor, or an amino acid. 
During the early years of the dog-food 
industry, there was little or no scientific 
basis for formulating a nutritionally com- 
plete canine ration. There were no means 


protein and amino acid requirements dur- 
ing all phases of the life cycle. 

The successful results obtained in feed- 
ing the various commercial dog foods over 
periods of several generations should yield 
valuable data concerning optimum amounts 
of the various nutrients required in a well- 
balanced ration. These data must be used 
with extreme caution, however. Recent dis- 


TABLE | 


Requirements for 
good dog food 
(dry basis) 


Present in 
canned dog food 
(moist basis) (dry basis) 


Calcium ee 1.00— 1.74 0.62 2.04 
Calcium-phosphorus ratio—1.0: ........... 1.20— 1.50 1.59 1.59 
Vitamin A(U.S.P. units/Ib.) .............. 510.00—2,000.00 600.00 1,974.00 
Vitamin D(U.8S.P. units/Ib.) .............. 80.00— 300.00 83.00 273.00 
0.35-— 0.80 0.52 1.70 


other than actual dog-feeding experiments 
for determining the nutritional adequacy 
of any given ration. Since dog-feeding 
studies are rather lengthy, relatively less 
time-consuming rat growth and generation 
studies were frequently used as criteria of 
the nutritive quality of dog foods. There 
was no assurance that the nutritional re- 
quirements of the rat and the dog were 
strictly comparable. There is increasing evi- 
dence indicating that a food entirely ade- 
quate for the rat may not necessarily be 
adequate for the dog, and vice versa. Of 
course, any gross deficiency would be read- 
ily apparent in the performance of either 
animal, 


GUARD AGAINST DEFICIENCIES 


Generally, the better quality products 
were formulated to contain considerable ex- 
cesses of certain constituents, as a safety 
factor against nutritional deficiencies. Con- 
siderable attention was given to palatability 
and dog acceptance. These are factors of 
primary importance in a dog food. 

During the last several years, much ex- 
perimental work has been done in univer- 
sity and industrial laboratories in an effort 
to determine the minimum dietary require- 
ments for growth and maintenance of the 
dog. Little study has been given to the quan- 
titative determination of the extra require- 
ments for reproduction. Further informa- 
tion igs desired concerning the quantitative 


coveries in the field of nutrition have indi- 
cated that quantitative relationships may 
exist between various vitamins, or between 
vitamins and amino acids. The require- 
ment for thiamin varies somewhat with the 
carbohydrate content of the ration. 


CANS PROTECT QUALITY 


There is increasing evidence that the 
pyridoxine requirement may vary with the 
protein content of the ration. There appears 
to be a direct relationship between the nia- 
cin and the tryptophane content of the ra- 
tion. 

A great deal of attention is being given 
to the intestinal synthesis of vitamins. This 
apparently plays an important réle in the 
normal nutrition of the animal. The type 
of ration fed influences the synthesis of 
various vitamins in the intestine of the 
animal, and this in turn is a factor in the 
apparent vitamin requirements. 


With the return to canned dog food, the © 


manufacturers of quality products are pre- 
pared to make a product just as good as, or 
possibly better than, the one manufactured 
before the war. By taking advantage of the 
accumulated knowledge of canine nutrition, 
it is possible to utilize the available ingredi- 
ents much more efficiently and economically. 

It has been shown that the optimum level 
of protein to meet all requirements of the 
dog may lie between 22 and 38 per cent. A 
significant proportion of the total protein 
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should be from animal sources. While foods 
containing protein, one-third of which is of 
animal] derivation, have proved satisfactory, 
it is preferable that at least one-half of the 
total protein should be from this source. 


. BALANCED FORMULA FOR CANNED DOG Foop 


The following table indicates the range 
within which the optimum requirements of 
a well-balanced dog food will probably be 
found, together with the approximate com- 
position of a successful canned dog food. 

The importance of using only high qual- 
ity ingredients in a dog food should be em- 
phasized. Nutritious ingredients of high 
quality, their goodness not destroyed by 
over-processing, are essential for a well- 
balanced ration. Their use provides suffi- 
cient quantities of the lesser known, but es- 
sential B-complex factors, and perhaps other 
essential] nutrients not listed above. 

The reliable dog-food manufacturer, 
equipped with current knowledge of canine 
nutrition and a capable research staff to put 
this knowledge into practice, can be de- 
pended upon to produce a quality dog food. 


Potatoes for Poultry Feed 


D. C. Kennard, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Bull. 243), comparing the 
protein, carbohydrate, fat, and moisture 
content of corn, wheat, and potatoes, shows 
that, with the exception of fat, the values 
of these three common food products do not 
vary materially. The table reveals known 
facts seldom brought together for study, 
to wit: 


Winter 


Percentage 
composition Corn wheat Potatoes 
Moisture content .... 10.5 10.9 10.50 
are 7.5 8.7 8.90 
Carbohydrates ...... 67.8 67.8 68.05 
Total digestible 
nutrients ..... 79.9 77.9 77.30 


value of potatoes for pullets, broilers, and 
layers indicated that 4.1 to 4.67 lb. to dis- 
place each pound of the basal ration was 
“wholesome, palatable, and generally bene- 
ficial.” The potatoes were boiled, mashed, 
and mixed with dry mash, half and half, 
and supplemented with vitamin A- and D- 
eontaining oil. The feed can be fed at the 
rate of 5 to 8 lb. per 100 layers daily. Other 
details are described. 


Riboflavin Deficiency in Calves 


In calves that grow poorly, eat little, 
scour, and salivate and lacrimate exces. 
sively, riboflavin deficiency may be a factor 
if there are lesions in the corner of the 
mouth, along the edges of the lips, and at 
the navel. Illinois investigators found these 
lesions (J. Nutr. 33, (Mar. 10, 1947) ; 263- 
269) and also noted hyperemia of the buc- 
cal mucosa and loss of hair. 


Surplus Potatoes for 
Livestock Feeding 


The 1946 growing season was so favor- 
able to potato production that the federal 
price-support program had a surplus of 20 
million bushels. Foreign governments and 
UNRRA took only a negligible amount of 
this huge surplus, because shipping space 
was not available and because spoilage in 
transit is always great. At the USDA 
surplus price of $4 per ton, these potatoes 
can be used to advantage in the feeding of 
livestock. 


Vitamin E.—From information thus far 
available, evaluating the therapeutic results 
of vitamin E is not possible. There are, 
however, sufficient grounds to justify fur- 
ther study of its clinical use, especially in 
certain types of cardiovascular diseases.— 
From Current Med. Digest, Feb., 1947. 


Vitamin E, commonly used in veterinary 
medicine in the form of wheat germ oil, 
was shown to act by increasing carbohy- 
drate metabolism in work conducted by 
Butturini (Gior. Clin. Med. (Italy), 26, 
(1945) : 90-96), in his efforts to determine 
its affects on glycemia and sugar tolerance 
of diabetic subjects. 


Carotene content is 20 to 50 times higher 
in the leaf blades of corn than in the re 
mainder of the plant, according to Wis 


consin workers. 


The big-horned sheep population has de 
clined because of deficiency of mineral salts 
in the granitic soils of their native habitat. 


A growth-promoting factor present in 
butter from cows receiving fresh grass has 
been identified as vaccenic acid by Dutcl 
investigators.—J. Nutr., Mar. 10, 1947: 360. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rhode Island Supreme Court Upholds Recognition of 
Approved Schools 


In a unanimous opinion of great sig- 
nificance to all medical licensure in the 
state, the Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
ruled, on March 28, 1947, that the 1939 law 
restricting examinations for veterinary 
licenses to graduates of “approved” schools 
is constitutional. This decision reversed 
the finding of the Superior Court in June, 
1946, in which it was declared that that 
part of the state law which restricted can- 
didacy for veterinary licenses in Rhode 
Island to graduates of schools approved by 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was “unconstitutional and void” and a 
delegation of power unwarranted under the 
state constitution. 

The original action (Cyril James Allen v. 
Rhode Island State Board of Veterinarians 
et al.) grew out of the refusal of the State 
Board of Veterinarians to permit a resi- 
dent of the state, who was a graduate of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Middle- 
sex University, Waltham, Mass., to apply 
for examination for a license; the Board 
held that he was ineligible because the 
school is not on the AVMA’s approved list. 
In the Superior Court decision in the case 
(the JOURNAL, Aug., 1946: 165-166), the 
judge said it would seem, on principle, that 
the General Assembly is without power to 
vest in a body outside the state and not 
subject to its jurisdiction the authority to 
make or create standards of conduct bind- 
ing on the citizens of Rhode Island. Legal 
authorities so hold, the court said, and he 
therefore so ruled. 

The Rhode Island State Board appealed 
the decision, apparently under some handi- 
cap, since, in the argument before the Su- 
preme Court, counsel for the State Attor- 
ney General agreed with the petitioner’s 
counsel that the provision was probably 
unconstitutional. That particular section of 
the practice law challenged by the petitioner 


reads as follows: “Sec. 4. Any person not 
entitled to registration under section three 
of this act, who has attained the age of 
twenty-one and is a graduate of a regular 
veterinary, medical, surgical, and dental 
school or college of a standard (italics ours) 
recognized by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, may apply to said 
board for examination with reference to 
his skill and knowledge of veterinary medi- 
cine, surgery, and dentistry, and be so ex- 
amined at reasonable times, to be deter- 
mined by said board.” In its opinion, the 
Supreme Court said: “There can be no 
doubt that the legislature intended to reg- 
ulate the practice of veterinary medicine 
in this state, and that in furtherance of 
such a purpose it required that an appli- 
cant for admission to that practice should 
be a graduate of a ‘regular’ veterinary 
school or college, as graduation therefrom 
would indicate, to some extent at least, that 
the applicant had prosecuted a necessary 
course of study. But the legislature un- 
doubtedly appreciated that, although an in- 
stitution might term itself a regular veter- 
inary school or college, its course of in- 
struction might be inadequate or otherwise 
defective because of the immaturity of the 
institution, or a deficiency of curriculum, 
or doubtful competency of instruction, or 
a combination of these elements. The leg- 


islature therefore deemed it necessary to 


provide that the school or college which 
the board could recognize must meet a rea- 
sonable and fixed standard of competency.” 

From the language of the legal section 
involved, the inference was clear, the court 
said, that the legislature finally decided to 
adopt for itself the standard of the AVMA 
as fixed and known in 1939, when the prac- 
tice law was enacted, in the apparent con- 
viction that the graduate of any veterinary 
school or college which satisfied such stand- 
ard should be admitted by the board to take 
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the required examination. It therefore pro- 
vided, the court pointed out, that the vet- 
erinary school or college from which an 
applicant graduated must be of a standard 
recognized by the AVMA, that is, when 
found by the board to be of a standard 
equal to that fixed and approved by the 
Association as of that date. 

In conclusion, the court stated that the 
challenged portion of the act, as construed, 
did not violate the state constitution and 
was therefore constitutional. Hence, the 
court denied the petition for a writ of 
mandamus which would require the state 
veterinary board to grant an examination, 
but held that the petitioner could renew, if 
he saw fit, his application for an examina- 
tion. “At that time,” the court said, “it 
will be the duty of the board to determine, 
in accordance with this opinion, whether 
the school or college of which he is a grad- 
uate meets the standard... .” 

The importance of the foregoing decision 
is apparent. Especially noteworthy is the 
judicial interpretation in which the court 
clearly distinguished between a standard of 
educational qualifications established by a 
professional association (in this instance, 
the AVMA) and a mere statement of rec- 
ognition predicated upon the standard. In 
reading the opinion, it is apparent that the 
three words, “of a standard,” in the chal- 
lenged section (see above) of the Rhode 
Island act were the deciding factor in the 
court’s favorable ruling. Veterinary exam- 
ining boards in other states may wish to 
review their practice acts in the light of 
the Rhode Island decision. 


The Saskatchewan Pattern 


A practitioner’s experience with the 
Saskatchewan plan of providing veterinary 
service in sparsely settled districts, as pub- 
lished in the Canadian Journal of Compara- 
tive Medicine and Veterinary Science (Feb., 
1947), appears to show that this important 
agricultural and livestock province of the 
Northwest has hit upon a workable means 
of accomplishing that purpose. In effect, 
the provincial parliament passed a law au- 
thorizing municipalities (counties) or 


groups of them to employ veterinarians 
partly subsidized by the provinces. Except 
for thickly populated places, there’s no 
dodging that trend if the world is to be 
properly nourished. 


Dr. Robert Connell, Aberdeen, Sask., re- 
lates his experiences as a partly subsidized 
private practitioner in the North Battle- 
ford Veterinary Service District, 75 mi. 
long with an area of 1,200 sq. mi., in which 
he was able to earn $3,605.21 in seven and 
a half months, $1,249 of which was from 
the provincial-municipal subsidy. 


Blood Brothers Over the Counter 


Once upon owr time and yours, patent 
medicine was the antithesis of self-respect. 
Whereas, in this anno Domini, its blood 
brother—the scientific product for unscien- 
tific use—goes over the counter without 
provoking a blush. Garbed and disguised 
in the raiment of Paracelsus, the veterinary 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s of today barged into 
the field with the Staff of Aesculapius and 
the Oath of Hippocrates without batting an 
eye as if nothing can be done about it, 
anyhow. Even unto the days of the spring 
wagon and fancy surrey, the makers of cow 
tonics, spavin cures, condition powders, 
cough medicines, and pain-killing liniments 
couldn’t crash the doctor’s gate. 

But the remedy boys have come a long 
way. They used to be glad to make the ad 
pages of careless newspapers but never, like 
now, the white space of the technical 
periodicals. That is to say, we trusting 
souls pass the Sloan’s, the Giles’, the Gom- 
bault’s, the Kendall’s, the Humphrey’s 
through the turnstiles without watching 
what they are doing to our innards. Know 
what I mean? The fakers of then and the 
racketeers of now are blood brothers to be 
neutralized, or else. They are Rh incom- 
patibles circulating in the blood of a use- 
ful profession. Theirs is no more com- 
patible with the red blood of veterinary 
medicine than was the patent medicine in 
the heyday of the unholy nostrums. As 
a matter of fact, remedies for disease scien- 
tifically made and advertised for unscientific 
use are the greater cancer—that magnifi- 
cent scheme of decay that eats out the cen- 
ter and runs wild all around ’til it kills. 

It’s the old story of losing our heads in 
science and deserting the professional ques- 
tions involved in its application. Better 
quit looking around for someone to blame, 
for that means you, the user, and no one 
else on the long run. Were the superscien- 
tific laboratories rated by you according to 
the loyalty shown to the dignity of your 
profession, we wonder what would happen. 
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Farm Animals, Propagators of 
Hog-Cholera Virus 


Where does hog-cholera virus breed be- 
tween outbreaks? When we pundits of the 
armchair barge into the Land of the Baf- 
fled we’re told that every insect, sty, stall, 
niche, and fence corner has been searched 
in vain for the agent since the days of 
Dred Scott and Horace Greeley. Anyhow, 
we thought James Law had settled that 
in 1879 when he cultured the virus (fresh 
blood) of cholera-infected hogs in cattle 
and reinfected pigs with the infected me- 
dium (cattle blood). (See, Special Report, 
USDA, 1880:69-84.) Zichis repeated the 
demonstration in sheep, using commercial 
hog-cholera virus. (See, J.A.V.M.A., 95, 
Sept., 1939 :272-277.) 

But, the most revealing experiment of 
this type was the extensive work of 
Jacotot of the Pasteur Institute of Paris 
(Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 62, 1939:516; abst. in 
Encyclopédie Vét. Périodique (Lyon), 8, 
1946:296.) Jacotot injected fresh hog- 
cholera blood (virus) into a variety of ani- 
mals and studied the results, critically, by 
serial passages and reinoculations. Like 
Zichis, he sensed the need of keeping the 
farm animals among the propagators of 
hog-cholera virus, thus saving futile hunt- 
ing among the passive carriers of the hog- 
lot. 

The Pasteur investigation used: 6 
horses, 4 calves, 4 water buffaloes, 4 hares, 
12 rabbits, 4 dogs, 4 primates, 11 pigeons, 
6 chickens, 3 pheasants, 6 guinea pigs, and 
many sheep and goats. 

Transmission was effected by various 
routes, among them: (1) subcutaneous, 
(2) intratesticular, (3) intracerebral, (4) 
per os, and (5) by contact exposure. 

Positive infection was obtained from 
subcutaneous injections in 4 of the 6 horses, 
all of the 4 calves, 2 of the 4 buffaloes, 1 
of the 4 hares, 2 of the 12 rabbits, 1 of 
the 4 dogs, 1 of the 11 pigeons, none of the 
6 chickens, 1 (doubtful) of the 3 pheasants, 
and all of the sheep and goats. One buck 
and 1 ram were infected by intratesticular 
inoculation. Transmission per os was posi- 
tive in 1 goat. Contact exposures were 
positive in sheep and goats. 

In the smal] ruminants, the injected 
virus evolved rapidly and, in these groups, 
serial passages were successful. But, in 
all instances, the reaction was inapparent. 


The presence of the virus was proved by 
reinoculating pigs—the one farm animal 
that sickens from hog-cholera virus. 

Quoting the author’s conclusions: “It is 
logical to consider receptive animals, the 
small ruminants in particular, as capable 
of propagating hog-cholera.” (Emphasis 
ours.) 

Back to the pundits of the armchair. 
What seems peculiar is that these 68-year- 
old, scientific proofs have not aroused some 
curiosity among the hunters for extrapor- 
cine habitats of hog-cholera virus. Pre- 
suming that the inapparent cases are ca- 
pable of spilling virus-contaminated urine 
about the farm, it is not hard to imagine 
the many ways infective material could be 
carried from place to place independent of 
hog-cholera outbreaks. 


Cricket for Bench Show Veterinarians 


In reviewing the reconversion of dog 
shows to their peacetime mission, the Oc- 
tober, 1946, issue of American Kennel 
Gazette, official publication for the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club, touches the veterinary 
service rendered to the exhibitors in the 
protection of one another: “There can be 
no question that medical inspection of all 
dogs entered in a show is of prime import- 
ance to all concerned.” The rule reading 
“every dog show shall have one or more 
qualified veterinarians,” is recommended 
to be changed from have to employ, mak- 
ing mandatory the protection against the 
spreading of infections to the four winds, 
which was once so common at fairs, stock 
shows, and community sales. 

The mobilizing of animals from many 
sources, after being exposed to the haz- 
ards of transport, and then scattering them 
to as many and more places after the event, 
is Hazard No. 1 in the handling of animals. 
It is, therefore, complimentary to the AKC 
to have pressed this reform. It’s a humane 
and economical step comparable to the 
trend in the handling of animals. The edi- 
torial also takes the position that the bench- 
show veterinarian, inasmuch as he serves 
in a professional capacity, should be paid 
since the task is not a hobby or avocation 
like the work of most of the other officials, 
and also that he should be provided with 
suitable quarters, for his and the patrons’ 
convenience. 
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Leucemia in Cattle 


The etiology of leucemia in cattle and other 
mammals remains obscure. Parenteral chronic 
protein poisoning was produced by injecting 
calves intravenously with varying amounts of 
skimmilk. Some calves were also injected in- 
travenously with cultures of Streptococcus, 
and others were intraperitoneally injected with 
suspensions of spleen tissue. Only a small num- 
ber of the test animals showed clinical leu- 
cemia, even after years of observation and 
after having been selected from strains of cat- 
tle known to be leucemic.—[J. Egehgj.: Some 
Experimental Investigations in the Etiology of 
Leucemia in Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 
1947): 57-65.) 


Conferences in the Supreme (Soviet) 
Veterinary Administration 


Hemorrhagic septicemia of cattle and sheep 
was discussed at a conference held (presum- 
ably in Moscow) on Feb. 12, 1946. Veterinary 
representatives from Azerbaijan, Armenia, and 
Georgia doubted that each case reported was 
true pasteurellosis. They resolved to send to 
Transcaucasia, in June, a “brigade” of repre- 
sentatives from the All-Union Institute of Ex- 
perimental Veterinary Medicine and from the 
Supreme Veterinary Administration to work 
with the local practitioners in investigating 
the problem. It was also resolved to request 
the Government Scientific-Control Institute 
for Veterinary Preparations to speed the pro- 
duction of hemorrhagic septicemia vaccine. 
Transcaucasian veterinarians were instructed 
to send local strains of the organism to the In- 
stitute for study. 

eee 

Brucellosis vaccination was discuss@d at a 
conference held Feb. 24-27, 1946. On the basis 
of extensive experiments with strain 19 vac- 
cine, conducted by the All-Union Institute of 
Experimental Veterinary Medicine, the Gov- 
ernment ScientificControl Institute for Veteri- 
nary Preparations, and the Scientific Inves- 
tigational Institute of Epidemiology and Hy- 
giene of the Red Army, the following conclu- 
sions were adopted: (a) The vaccine is harm- 
less to calves 4 to 12 months old; (b) immu- 
nity is firm in heifers and guinea pigs vac- 
cinated and experimentally infected before 
breeding; (c) vaccinated animals do not trans- 
mit the disease to unvaccinated animals con- 
fined with them for fourteen months; (d) 
it is possible to vaccinate cows and heifers 
in the first four months of pregnancy without 
causing abortions. Such procedure is recom- 
mended only in infected herds; (e) it is pos- 
sible to strengthen the constant properties 
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[improve the keeping qualities] of the vac- 
cine by preparing it in dry form. 
The conference recommended mass produc- 
tion of strain 19 vaccine, its wide use in 
calves 4 to 8 months old on infected farms, 
further experiments in vaccination of serum- 
negative adult cattle on infected farms, fur- 
ther research with strain 19 vaccine in sheep, 
and production of dry vaccine. 
The formol-alum vaccine prepared from 
Brucella suis, and the semi-fluid formol vac- 
cine for cattle and sheep, were deemed to be 
still in the experimental stage. Results to 
date are inconclusive and do not justify wide 
use. Further experimentation under controlled 
conditions was recommended. 
eee 
Equine epizoétic lymphangitis was the sub- 
ject of a conference held on March 2, 1946. 
The principal address was delivered by Prof. 
D. L. Voronov of the Government Institute of 
Veterinary Dermatology, who reported that 
the condition is transmitted by blood-sucking 
insects. It was resolved that a comprehensive 
study of lymphangitis be undertaken, that an 
expedition be organized to study the disease 
in the affected areas, and that a conference 
of persons working with the disease be called. 
eee 
Synestrol (synthetic estrogen) was the cen- 
tral topic of a conference held on Mar. 11, 
1946. Following an address by Prof. A. A. 
Kudryavtzev, of the All-Union Institute for 
Experimental Veterinary Medicine, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: (1) that ex- 
periments in the treatment of sterility and 
endometritis by removal of placentas and 
mummified fetuses with synestrol, and re- 
sults of treatment of agalactia with this prod- 
uct, justify recommendation for its use in 
veterinary practice; (2) that the director of 
the Institute should present the Supreme Vet- 
erinary Administration with a plan for in- 
struction in the use of synestrol; (3) that 
the Ministry of Health of the U. S. S. R. be 
requested to permit synestrol production for 
veterinary use; (4) that the trust, Veterinary 
Supply Industry, be charged with the produc- 
tion and distribution of synestrol.—[Abstracts 
from Veterinariya 7, (July, 1946): 43-45.) 
8/Ropert Haset. 


Chicken Embryo Newcastle Disease 
[Pneumoencephalitis] Vaccine 


A method of cultivating the virus of New- 
castle disease (pneumoencephalitis, avian pest, 
Doyle’s disease, Ranikhet, or pseudo-fowl pest) 
was presented to the twenty-fourth annual con- 
gress of the Philippine Veterinary Medical 
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Association, Feb. 21, 1941. Delay in reporting 
it was caused by the war. Vaccine was pre- 
pared in 55 different ways, using numerous 
attenuating agents. More than 28,000 chickens 
and turkeys were successfully vaccinated in 
field trials—[Ramon A. Acevedo and Isidro L. 
Mendoza: Chicken Embryo Vaccine Against 
Newcastle Disease [Pneumoencephalitis]. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 91-102.] 


Baby Pig Mortality 


Pigs subjected to a 24-day fasting period lost 
28 per cent of their initial weight, while those 
deprived of food for a 28-day period lost 30 
per cent. Such fasting apparently gave rise to 
a temporary impairment of carbohydrate metab- 
olism and to a decrease in body temperature. 
No pathologic changes in the chemical com- 
penents of the blood were noted although 
physiologic changes did occur. No ketonemia 
occurred. Water was available ad libitum.— 
[Vera M. Hanawalt and Jesse Sampson: Studies 
on Baby Pig Mortality. IV. Chemistry of the 
Blood During Fasting and Refeeding of Wean- 
ling Pigs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 
73-81.] 


Salmonella Typhimurium Enteritis Fatal 
to Cattle 


A group of heifers, recently transferred to 
a dairy barn, developed a persistent diarrhea, 
rapid loss of condition, and died in five to seven 
days. Two mature cows showed marked de- 
pression, anorexia, scouring, elevated tem- 
perature, accelerated pulse and _ respiration, 
and decreased milk flow. They died within 
two days of the appearance of symptoms. 

Salmonella typhimurium was isolated, and 
some cows were found to be carriers without 
showing symptoms. Sulfathaladine stopped 1 
early case, and no new cases appeared fol- 
lowing use of an autogenous bacterin on all 
members of the herd.—[F. W. Schofield: Sal- 
monella Typhimurium, A Case of Acute Fatal 
Enteritis among Cattle. Canad. J. Comp. Med. 
and Vet. Sci., 10, (Oct., 1946): 271-273. 


Chemotherapy of Calf Pneumonia 


During 1942 to 1944, 95 clinical cases of calf 
pneumonia were treated. They were divided 
into four groups to receive sulfathiazole, sul- 
fapyridine, sulfadiazine, or no treatment. The 
sulfonamide therapy decreased the mortality 
rate compared to the control group; the per- 
centages were: sulfathiazole, 16; sulfadiazine, 
20.8; sulfapyridine, 25; and untreated, 68.2. 
Sulfathiazole produced a quicker recovery, and 
calves so treated suffered fewer relapses than 
with sulfapyridine and sulfadiazine. 

Values for urinary and fecal concentrations 
of excreted sulfonamides were determined on 
26 patients. The chief toxic condition attribu- 
table to sulfonamide therapy was urinary block- 
age due to sulfonamide precipitation in the 
urinary system. Signs of toxicity were: inappe- 
tence, depression, frequent urination with 
straining, hematuria, restlessness, oliguria 


leading to anuria; and with sulfathiazole, hy- 
peresthesia and peripheral neuritis. 

A maximum dosing schedule for the admin- 
istration of sulfonamides in divided doses to 
calves up to 4 months of age would seem to 
be: sulfathiazole, 1.5 gr. / lb. for two to three 
days, followed by 1.0 gr. / Ib. for two to three 
days; sulfapyridine, 1.0 gr. / lb. for one to two 
days, followed by 0.66 gr. / lb. for two to three 
days; sulfadiazine, 1.0 gr. / lb. for two to three 
days, followed by 0.66 gr. / lb. for two to five 
days. Briefer periods of therapy should be em- 
ployed whenever the clinical response of the 
patient permits —[L. Meyer Jones: The Chemo- 
therapy of Calf Pneumonia. II. The Use of Sul- 
fathiazole, Sulfapyridine, and Sulfadiazine in 
the Treatment of Calf Pneumonia. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 14-28.] 


Length of Gestation in Sheep 


Rambouillet’s had the longest gestation pe- 
riod (151.4 days), while Columbia’s had the 
shortest (148.4 days) among 2,499 gestation 
periods studied at Dubois, Idaho. Age of the 
ewe was the most important non-hereditary 
source of variation (gestation being about one- 
fourth day longer for each year). Ewes bred 
early in the season tended to have slightly 
longer gestation periods than ewes bred late. 
Gestation periods of single lambs were slightly 
longer (0.6 day) than those of twin lambs, but 
weight of the ewe at breeding or sex of lamb 
had no significant effect—[Clair FE. Terrill and 
L. N. Hazel: Length of Gestation in Range 
Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 66-72.) 


Genesis of Streptococcic Bovine Mastitis 


A herd consisting of about 60 Guernsey and 
60 Holstein-Friesian cattle was maintained in 
two units under almost identical conditions on 
the same farm for seven years. Both units 
were fed and milked by the same men. Re- 
placements were homegrown heifers. 

The incidence and spread of mastitis were 
studied. Initial infection was 36.7 per cent in 
the Guernsey unit, 19.6 per cent in the Hol- 
stein-Friesian unit. Of both groups, about 90 
per cent of the infection was due to Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae. The spread of infection was 
very slow and did not appear to be related to 
management practices, since the increases and 
decreases in incidence of mastitis in the two 
herds did not coincide. 

It was observed that “the rise and fall of 
infection were related to the average age of 
the herd.” It was also noted that “streptococcal 
infection began after the second year of milk- 
ing life and increased regularly (within a 
straight band of 16%) to 66 per cent of quar- 
bag at the end of the sixth year of milking 
life.” 

Theories previously advanced to explain the 
incidence of mastitis are disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

Teat patency and obvious teat injury are 
“relieved of further major consideration” on 
the basis of work previously reported, which 
shows that obvious injury is more closely re- 
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lated to infection with streptococci other than 
Str. agalactiae, and that teat patency is cor- 
related with staphylococcal infection in a con- 
stant age incidence but with Str. agalactiae in- 
fection in an “increasing with age” pattern. 

Degree of exposure and prior sensitization 
“are rendered untenable by the observation 
that the age factor is a function of age.” 

Nonspecific mastitis as a primary or pre- 
disposing condition, following which Str. agal- 
actiae causes chronic mastitis, “is noted to 
have been refuted by the later observations of 
its authors.” 

The hormone theory of Francis still “can be 
considered valid.”—-[James M. Murphy: The 
Genesis of Bovine Udder Infection and Mas- 
titis. II. The Occurrence of Streptococcal In- 
fection in a Cow Population During a Seven- 
year Period and its Relationship to Age. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 29-42.] 


Panleucopenia in Cats 


Examination of cats at intervals during the 
development of panleucopenia, at the height of 
the disease, and soon afterward revealed that 
the primary reactions occurred in the lymph 
nodes and lymphoid tissue of the ileum. These 
were soon followed by reactions in the in- 
testinal mucosa. The liver, pancreas, and 
kidney responded late in the disease, and in 
them the resulting injury was sometimes 
greater than that found in the primary centers. 

Changes in the lymph glands, the intestinal 
mucosa, and the bone marrow were carefully 
studied and are reported in detail—[Wayne 
H. Riser: The Histopathology of Panleuco- 
penia (Agranulocytosis) in the Domestic Cat. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 7, (Oct., 1946): 455-465.] 


Avian Leucosis 


The incidence of visceral lymphomatosis 
was apparently increased, by inoculation with 
cell-containing material from a lymphomatous 
field case, from an incidence of 9.6 per cent 
in controls to 38.8 per cent in inoculated birds. 
That visceral lymphomatosis was transmitted 
as a separate entity is indicated by the fact 
that it was the only type of leucosis which 
was increased in the inoculated birds. Females 
appeared to be more susceptible than males 
or slips.—[Olive Stull Davis and L. P. Doyle: 
Studies in Avian Leucosis. I. The Transmissi- 
bility of Visceral Lymphomatosis. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 8, (Jan., 1947): 108-112.] 

eee 

A method of performing liver biopsies is 
described. It was used to study the progress 
of leucosis in experimentally infected animals. 
It appears to have a limited use as a means 
of diagnosis, since many cases were observed 
which showed no abnormal lymphoid infiltra- 
tion of the liver microscopically, the lesions 
being limited to other organs. 

In these studies, fatal cases of visceral lym- 
phomatosis developed very rapidly; in some 
cases, which showed definite liver lesions at 
postmortem examination, death occurred in 
three or four weeks after biopsy had showed 
the liver to be apparently free of an abnormal 


amount of lymphoid infiltration —[Olive Stull 
Davis and L. P. Doyle: Studies in Avian Leu- 
cosis. II. The Use of Biopsy Technique in the 
Study of Visceral Lymphomatosis, Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 8, (Jan., 1947) :113-119.] 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


New Insecticide 


Octa-Klor (C,, H, Cl,) is a nearly odorless 
liquid reported to be helpful in the control ot 
pests in the livestock and veterinary field. 
It was first reported in the Journal of Eco- 
nomic Entomology (December, 1945) as 1068, 
a product with a high order of toxicity to a 
wide range of insects but with a mild action 
on warm-blooded animals. The brown dog tick 
and other insects attacking man and domestic 
animals are susceptible to its action, it being 
ten times as effective as DDT in combating 
some of these—[Octa-Klor, the Chlorinated 
Hydrocarbon Insect Toxicant. 35 pages. Julius 
Hyman and Co., Denver, Colo.] 


Insect Microbiology 


The title and context of this book convey 
the fact that insects (including ticks) and the 
microbial life associated with them are iden- 
tical subjects. It is a trek into the fields of 
the microbiologist and entomologist to make 
one science out of a biological relationship 
bent on doing harm—a science that was really 
started by the workers of the U. S. BAI who, 
in the early 1890's, caught a tick red-handed in 
spreading bovine piroplasmosis (tick fever). 
An excellent picture of Theobald Smith ap- 
pears in the introduction. Here is a welcome 
book for veterinary science and a precious 
one, not so much because the suspicion that 
insects do transmit infection was brought to 
a climax by veterinary research workers but, 
more especially, because the problem of arthro- 
pod vectors is one of cumulative importance 
in veterinary medicine. In fact, farm ani- 
mals are not as well protected against insects 
as the human being. In animal production, 
when insect meets microbe there is likely to 
be trouble. In view of these facts and the 
author’s background, this book is a natura! 
for the veterinarian. 

Supposedly for literary convenience, as is 
customary with entomologists, insects and ticks 
are treated as a unit. The material is divided 
into 12 chapters, an introduction, and author 
and subject indexes. The introduction is a 
liberal education on the scope of the subject 
and the chapters represent material never be- 
fore brought together as a single branch of 
learning, namely: extracellular bacteria and 
insects, specific bacteria associated with in- 
sects, intracellular Bacterium-like and Rick- 
ettsia-like symbiosis, rickettsiae, yeasts and 
insects, fungi and insects, viruses and insects, 
spirochetes associated with insects and ticks, 
protozoa and insects (except termites), pro- 
tozoa and termites, immunity in insects, and 
methods and procedures. 
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There’s but to glance at these combined 
titles (biological relationships in the author’s 
terms) to be lured to the amazing amount of 
utilitarian facts condensed between the covers 
of this book. The encyclopedic character of 
the volume is disclosed in the 97 pages of 
references consulted in collecting the mate- 
rial—[Insect Microbiology. By Edward A. 
Steinhaus, assistant professor of bacteriology 
and pathologist, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of California, formerly asso- 
ciate bacteriologist, U. 8S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. 768 pages. Illustrated. Comstock Publish- 
ing Company, Ithaca, N. Y. 1946. Price $7.75.) 


Chemical and Technical Dictionary 


Based upon the thesis that ignorance is not 
bliss in business, this dictionary lists about 
50,000 definitions for use by professional peo- 
ple and laymen. This handy volume gives 
quick answers whenever questions arise re- 
garding technical statements about chemical 
products. In addition to a compilation of thou- 
sands of trade-name or proprietary products, 
the dictionary outlines the general rules for 
pronunciation recommended by the Nomencla- 
ture, Spelling, and Pronunciation Committee of 
the American Chemical Society, with more 
than ten pages of examples. For most chem- 
ical compounds, the dictionary lists the chem- 
ical names, synonymous names, semi-struc- 
tural formula, molecular weight, color, form 
and other physical properties, specific gravity, 
melting point, boiling point, solubilities, and 
uses.—[Concise Chemical and Technical Dic- 
tionary. Edited by H. Bennett, 1,055 pages. 
The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N. ¥Y. 1947. Price $10.00.) 


The Etiology of Fowl Paralysis 


Fowl paralysis, leucemia, and the allied 
manifestations of this condition begin as a 
hemocytoblastosis. This basic process can be 
initiated by bacteria, especially those of the 
Salmonella group, or by adverse atmospheric 
conditions, especially excessive concentration 
of birds and inadequate ventilation. In either 
instance, there is destruction of blood cells 
with a subsequent effort to replace them. The 
presence of degenerative cells and of the im- 
mature replacement cells in addition to the 
normal, mature cells constitutes hemocyto- 
blastosis. 

Under conditions of battery brooding, some 
commercial plants have such a concentration 
of birds that each hen may be limited to one 
cubic foot of air space. Under such unfavor- 
able conditions, the birds are subject to respira- 
tory disorders and anemia, and they fail to 
crow feathers or to gain weight at a normal 
rate. In such an establishment, hemocytoblas- 
tosis may be present in many or all birds, even 
those which are outwardly normal in appear- 
ance and actions. 

The conclusion reached is that when chick- 
ens are raised on the ground they develop 
leucosis as a result of bacterial infection which 
follows intestinal parasitism, but that chick- 


ens raised in battery brooders develop the 
Same type of trouble as a result of adverse 
atmospheric conditions. In either event, breed- 
ing is an important factor in determining sus- 
ceptibility. Chronic hemocytoblastosis is char- 
acterized by progressive emaciation, atrophy of 
the visceral organs, and an exhaustion of the 
hematopoietic tissues—[W. W. Emmel: The 
Etiology of Fowl Paralysis, Leukemia, and 
Allied Conditions in Animals. XII. Relation 
of Atmospheric Conditions to the Development 
of This Group of Diseases Under Indoor-Bat- 
tery Conditions. Technical Bulletin 425. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla.] 


Selecting, Fitting, and Showing Beef Steers 


While the text of this booklet concerns the 
4-H clubs and breeders more than the veteri- 
narian, it contains the exact occupational 
terminology of the steer’s architecture, re- 
quired to hold intelligible chats with impor- 
tant clients with all the confidence of a pundit. 
The jargon of the breeds, from the hackle of 


—Florida Agric. Exp, Station 

Breeders’ terminology of the steer's architecture. 
1) Face; (2) nostril; ts muzzle; (4) poll; iS fore- 
ead; (6) neck; (7) dewlap; (8) ear; (9) eye; 
10) brisket; (11) shoulder; fiz) point of shoulder; 


13) shoulder vein; (14) crops; (15) back; (16) loin; 
17) loin end; (18) hooks; (19) tailhead; (20) tail; 
21) rump; (22) thigh; (23) ribs; (24) cod; (25) hind- 


flank; (26) foreflank; (27) pizzle; (28) arm; (29) knee; 
(33) shank; (3!) dewclaw; (32) foot; (33) switch; 
34) hock; (35) forerib; (36) twist; (37) top of 


shoulder. 


the cock to the pizzle of the steer, makes up 
quite a vocabulary few of us live long enough 
to master. As of the steer’s exterior, shown 
in the picture, that’s but a fraction of the long 
catalogue including such terms as fill, gobby, 
muley, scurs, stretch, tie, twist, and a lot 
more which the author defines in alphabetical 
order. Selecting the right calves to build into 
show stock, nutrition, training and grooming, 
curling, show-ring technique, and an illustrated 
section on how $o knot and fashion lead ropes, 
combine to make up a lot of carefully compiled 
information that’s nice to know.—[Selecting, 
Fitting, and Showing the Beef Steer. Bulletin 
421. By R. 8S. Glasscock, Ph.D., animal hus- 
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bandman, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. Paper. 37 


pages. Illustrated. Official publication.] 


Caustic Soda 


This elaborate text is designed for use by 
technical men, buyers, and persons who desire 
useful data on the characteristics, uses, forms, 
transportation, constants, etc., of caustic soda. 
The book is printed in three colors through- 
out, and contains many useful graphs, charts, 
and diagrams, as well as descriptive photo- 
graphs.—[Caustic Soda, Form A-100. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical Division, 
Fifth Ave. at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.] 


How to Ship Dogs 


One in a series of handy dog booklets, this 
one describes and illustrates errors which are 
commonly made in shipping dogs, and enumer- 
ates the items needed for shipping. dogs suc- 
cessfully. There is a section on health exam- 
inations and requirements of the several states, 
another on the construction of a crate, still an- 
other on the provisions needed to supply feed 
and water while en route, and a final chapter 
on express rates, insurance, and losses that 
may be incurred. The booklet contains infor- 
mation which the veterinarian can pass along 
to clients who plan to ship dogs, and presents 
it in such a way that the veterinarian can 
save time which he may use to good advan- 
tage in another direction.—[How to Ship Dogs. 
By Capt. Will Judy. 16 pages. Paper. Fifth 
edition, 1947. Judy Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Price 30 cents.| 


Annual Review of Physiology 


Once again, the American Physiological Soci- 
ety presents the important developments in a 
limited number of fields. Chapters prepared by 
33 authors cover such subjects as growth, de- 
velopmental physiology, reproduction, metabolic 
functions of the endocrine glands, the physio- 
logy of supporting tissue, muscle, exercise, the 
visceral functions of the nervous system, diges- 
tive system, kidney, peripheral circulation, 
heart, derivatives of blood plasma, blood gas 
transport, water metabolism, physiologic effects 
of heat and cold, the respiratory system, nerve 
and synaptic conduction, bioelectrie potentials 
in the nervous system and in muscle, electrical 
activity of the brain, the somatic functions of 
the central nervous system, cutaneous sensa- 
tion, experimental neurosis, permeability, physi- 
ologic aspects of genetics, defense mechan- 
isms, and pharmacology. 

As an example of the method used, two au- 
thors read and digested the material on de- 
fense mechanisms, which was published be- 
tween 1942 and 1945, and they condensed it 
to 16 pages, exclusive of the bibliography of 
217 references, under such headings as anti- 
bodies, antigens, blood groups, antibody-antigen 
reactions, complement and complement fixa- 


tion, practical use of artificial immunity, and 
detoxification. 

Contributions from Great Britain, New 
Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland 
are included, and it is promised that the next 
volume will include two reviews from Russia— 
hitherto not represented in the Annual Re- 
view of Physiology. 

Any attempt to evaluate all of the work 
presented would be sheer presumption on our 
part. If we can convey an appreciation of 
the scope which this one book covers, our 
mission has been accomplished.—[Annual Re- 
view of Physiology. IX. Edited by V. E. Hall, 
J. M. Crimson, and A. C. Giese, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 736 pages. Annual Reviews 
Inc., Stanford University P. O., Calif. 1947. 
Price $6.00.) 


De Zodnosen 


The diseases of animals transmissible to 
man are discussed in logical order in relation 
to cause, as by bacteria, by viruses, by spiro- 
chetes and protozoa, by animal parasites, etc. 
In addition to all of the well-known diseases 
of this nature, the author describes the less 
prominent ones, such as Aoki disease, which 
inhabitants of the island of Hondo, Japan, ac- 
quire from hares; louping ill of sheep; Rift 
valley fever; coital exanthema; and others. 

The introductory note is a quotation from 
Topley and Wilson: “. . . the boundary between 
medical and veterinary science is becoming 
very indistinct, and this is as it should be.” 
Throughout the text, the author introduces 
chapters with quotations from other authors, 
25 in French, 20 in English, six in German, 
and four in Dutch. As examples, the foreword 
is introduced with “Man is his worst enemy 
in the spread of communicable diseases, but 
the lower animals are a close second,” by T. G. 
Hull; the introduction by “There is but one 
medicine. If there are differences, they exist 
in the species attacked,’ by V. A. Moore; the 
chapter on brucellosis by “Accordingly it is 
plain that the -relation between animal dis- 
eases and public health not only is intimately 
close, but also that the study of livestock 
problems and sciences dealing with them con- 
tribute in a surprising degree to public health 
and welfare,” by J. R. Mohler. 

The book is of good format, well written 
with large, clear type, well bound, and super- 
bly illustrated. It is surprising that so monu- 
mental a work was published in Dutch, because 
Holland has only 700 veterinarians and a smal! 
number of physicians—most of whom read 
English. An English translation of this book 
would be a most welcome addition to the 
library of every practicing veterinarian.— 
[De Zodnosen. By J. van der Hoeden. 444 
pages, 82 illustrations. H. E. Stenfert Kroese’s 
Uitgevers-Mij N. V., Leiden. 1946. Price 10 
gulden. | 

C. HAASJES. 


Well-nourished animals have ten times 
as much antibody (gamma globulin) as do 
protein-deficient animals. 
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AVMA Convention Headquarters — Netherland Plaza 


Dates—August 18-21, 1947 
Place—Cincinnati 


The Committee on Hotels and 
Housing urge that reservations 
for hotel accommodations be 
made at the earliest possible 
date, specifying all pertinent 
information (see p. xlv for 
hotel reservation blank). 


A large attendance is expected 
and it will ease the burden of 
the Committee materially if 
reservations are made well in 
advance of the convention 
dates. 


The Committee on Program is 
making satisfactory progress in 
assembling a group of speakers 
who will present recent findings 
on a wide variety of subjects; 
emphasis on the special prob- 


Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 


lems encountered in veterinary 
medicine will receive attention 
also. 


Research Council Fellowship Committee 
Meets 


The Fellowship Committee of the AVMA Re- 
search Council met at the Palmer House in 
Chicago on April 12, 1947, to consider appli- 
cations for fellowships for the 1947-1948 school 
year. The three fellowships now in progress 
were al] renewed for another year, namely: Dr. 
Howard W. Dunne (ISC’41), who is working 
at Michigan State College on swine enteritis; 
Dr. Dean S. Folse (TEX’45), who is working 
at the University of Minnesota on coccidiosis in 
turkeys; and Dr. Melvin J. Swenson (KSC’43), 
who is working at Iowa State College on nutri- 
lion and its effect on diseases of swine. 
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Other applicants were accorded favorable ac- - 
tion, and these will be announced as soon as 
definite agreements of acceptance have been 
completed. 

Council members attending the meeting were 
Dr. E. T. Hallman, Lansing, Mich., chairman; 
Dr. James Farquharson, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Dr. Geo. H. Hart, Davis, Calif.; Dr. R. A. Kelser, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer, 
Rochester, Minn.; and Dr. J. H. Whitlock, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; acting as secretary for Dr. H. H. 
Dukes. 

The seventh bimonthly report on contribu- 
tions to the Research Fund is published on p. 
338 of this issue. 
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THE NEWS Jour. A.V.M.A. 
Seventh Report on Contributions to AVMA Research Fund 
Geographical Breakdown as of April 10, 1947 
Total No. of Amount 
Veteri- Con- Con- % of 
State narians Quota tributions tributed Quota 
de $ 1,250 38 $ 550.00 
California 1,044 10,440 373 6,920.50 66.2 
177 1,770 97 2,195.00 124.0 
136 1,360 72 1,198.00 88.1 
District of Columbia....... 58 580 35 857.00 147.7 
Sas 585 5,850 94 1,287.00 22.0 
404 4,040 92 2,003.00 49.6 
137 1,370 34 357.00 26.0 
68 680 28 665.00 98.0 
165 1,650 54 1,060.00 64.2 
Massachusetts ............ 206 2,060 89 2,582.00 125.3 
99 990 19 250.00 25.2 
rer 63 630 255.00 40.5 
New Hampshire .......... 35 350 13 160.00 45.7 
New Mexico .............. 29 290 14 352.50 121.5 
North Carolina ........... 135 1,350 56 720.00 53.3 
North Dakota. ......%..... 73 730 15 305.00 41.8 
.. ks. 656 6,560 154 2,946.50 44.9 
Rhode Island ............. 25 250 19 755.00 302.0 
South Carolina ........... 80 800 22 335.00 41.9 
South Dakota. 118 1,180 25 466.00 39.5 
93 930 37 502.50 54.0 
tan 96 960 41 710.50 74.0 
Washington .............. 226 2,260 80 1,211.00 53.6 
Werk 65 650 10 115.00 17.7 
502 5,020 114 1,915.00 38.1 
12,640 $126,400 4,005 $73,020.78 57.7* 


*Based on average contribution of $10.00 per veterinarian. However, the total amount 
contributed to date is 73.02 per cent of the original goal of $100,000. 

tIncludes contribution of $500 from Ontario Veterinary Association. 

tIncludes 3 contributions from members in Alaska, Germany, and Korea. 
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Annual Meeting, AAHA 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Animal Hospital Association was held in 
Tulsa, Okla., April 22-24, 1947. In addition to 
a business session, technical exhibits, a ladies 
program, and a banquet, the meeting featured 
the following speakers. 

Dr. O. A. Lopez Pacheco, Hato Rey, Puerto 
Rico: “Nephropexy in the Dog (Surgical 
Technique).” 

pr. L. J. Lacroix, Evanston, Ill.: “Manage- 
ment of Pseudocyesis and Pyometra.” 

Dr. Joseph DeVita, New Haven, Conn.: “Dis- 
cussion of Endocrine Factors,” and “Endocrin- 
ology.” 

Dr. Otto Stader, Ardmore, Pa.: 
Involving Joints.” 

Dr. H. C. Stephenson, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
nosis in Small Animal Medicine.” 

Dr. James Farquharson, Fort Collins, Colo.: 
“Surgical Treatment of Perineal MHernias,” 
and “Surgical Removal of Submaxillary Cysts 
(movie).” 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser, Evanston, Ill.: “Path- 
ology of the Urinary Tract.” 

Dr. C. W. Bower, Topeka, Kan.: “Discussion 
of Treatment of Urinary Ailments.” 

Dr. C. F. Schlotthauer, Rochester, Minn.: 
“Mammary Tumors.” 

Dr. S. W. Haigler, St. Louis, Mo.: “Veteri- 
nary Internship.” 

Dr. Myron Thom, Pasadena, Calif.: 
therapy in Canine Practice.” 

Dr. W. §S. Gochenour, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“Virus Diseases Other Than Distemper in the 
Dog.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, New York, N. Y.: “Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Ear (Including Surg- 
ery) of the Dog and Cat.” 

Members of a pane) discussion on “Estab- 
lishing Values in the Sale of Animal Hospitals 
and Practices” were: Dr. J. V. Lacroix, mod- 
erator; Drs. C. P. Zepp, D. A. Eastman, S. R. 
Espy, and C. E. DeCamp. 

A panel discussion on “Distemper Vaccina- 
tion” was presented by Dr. E. B. Dibbel, mod- 
erator; Drs. G. Leroy Cheney, J. L. Ruble, A. 
R. Theobald, W. F. Irwin, E. C. Jones, and 
H. H. Groth. 


“Fractures 


“Prog- 


“Radio- 


Paul Whiteman Heads National Dog Week 


The National Dog Week (September 21 to 
27), now in its twentieth year, will have as its 
genera! chairman Paul Whiteman, director of 
musie for the ABC network, and a dog lover. 
Mr. Whiteman will be a guest at a dinner at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on May 6, where 1,000 
guests will pay tribute to Capt. Will Judy, 
founder of National Dog Week. Proceeds from 
the celebration will go to the organization’s 
new research award program, details of which 
will be officially announced at the dinner. 

Three new names have been added to this 
year’s National Dog Week advisory commit- 
tee: Dr. W. A. Hagan, president-elect of the 
AVMA; Mr. Gabriel Heatter, veteran radio 
commentator; and Dr. Thomas W. Craver, 
president of the American Animal Hospital 
Association. 


Council on Education Meets 


The AVMA Council on Education met in an 
all-day session in Chicago on April 11, 1947. 
Routine business of the Council relating to 
reports by the inspection committee, revision 
of the essentials of an acceptable school of 
veterinary medicine, tabulation of information 
relative to foreign schools, and formulation of 
a report to be presented to the Executive 
Board and to the House of Representatives 
occupied the attention of the members present. 
These included: Dr. W. L. Boyd, St. Paul, Minn., 
chairman; Dr. James Farquharson, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., secretary; Dr. W. A. Aitken, Mer- 
rill, Iowa; Dr. S. C. Dildine, Canal Winchester, 
Ohio; Dr. S. W. Haigler, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Dr. W. A. Hagan, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sales of Barbiturates 


Instead of a federal law, placing the sale and 
possession of barbiturates under the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, the National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence has drawn a model bill for the considera- 
tion of the state legislatures. The object is to 
meet the obligations of the pharmacy and drug 
industry and at the same time effect medical 
supervision of the sale of barbiturates to pa- 
tients guilty of improper use. 


First Lt. Gilbert J. Thompson, V. C., Linesville, Pa. 
(right), examines a German Shepherd in the clinic 
of the Dog Overseas Replacement Depot, Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. Before overseas movement, all dogs 
shipped to military and civilian personnel of the War 
Department at the expense of the owners are given 
a physical examination. The Dog Depot, the first in 
transportation corps history, is complete with barracks, 
mess hall, clinic, infirmary, and stockade. It is com- 
manded by Major Walter A. Lawrence, V.C., who is 
owner of the Blue Cross Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. 


un 


Veterinary Provisions of New Army Promotion Bill 


Are Objectionable 


The promotion bill which the War Depart- 
ment has had under study and preparation for 
many months was finally submitted to Congress 
on March 13, 1947, in identical bills, S. 904 
and HR-2536, respectively. Titled “The Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947,” and hailed as being 
the solution to a controversy of several years’ 
standing, the measure is so retrogressive in 
its veterinary aspects as to be entirely unsatis- 
factory for the future of the Army Veterinary 
Corps. Consequently, the AVMA addressed the 
following letter to Secretary of War Patterson 
asking that the legislation be suitably 
amended: 

April 9, 1947 
Hon. Robert P. Patterson 
Secretary of War 
The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


There has come to the attention of the Board 
of Governors of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association the legislation introduced in 
Congress under the title, “Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947,” and contained in the identical bills, 
S. 904 and HR-2536. Study of the proposed Act 
has convinced the Board that, if not corrected, 
the legislation will have serious, perhaps dis- 
astrous, effects upon the Veterinary Corps as a 
competent branch of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

Specifically, the objectionable features are: 


1) The requirement that veterinarians enter 
the Army as second lieutenants and serve 
in that grade for one year prior to becom- 
ing eligible for promotion to first lieu- 
tenant. 


2) The service credit for veterinary officers 
at initial appointment of only two years, 
as compared to three years for officers of 
the Dental Corps, Corps of Chaplains, and 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, and 
four years for officers of the Medical Corps. 


No provision for the grade of general offi- 
cer for the Veterinay Corps. 
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(1) and (2) are related in that a service credit 
of three years, instead of two, for veterinary offi- 
cers would correct the inequity of their being 
initially commissioned in the grade of second 
lieutenant. Veterinary officers have been com- 
missioned as first lieutenants since 1935; to 
change this status now would be a definite 
stigma upon this branch of professional service. 
If the proposed legislation is not corrected in 
this respect, it can be predicted with certainty 


that the Veterinary Corps will be unable to 
attract the better qualified veterinary graduates 
which it needs to maintain a high standard of 
service. 

The value of incentive in procuring competent 
and outstanding officer personnel is well recog- 
nized. In the proposed Act, the Veterinary 
Corps will be a poor last in incentive as com- 
pared to other fields of veterinary endeavor. 
The expanding fields of opportunity now open 
to veterinary graduates are such that these 
men can choose between attractive careers in 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, state livestock dis- 
ease control work, teaching and research, to 
mention only a few, and to say nothing of the 
need for, and considerable compensations of, 
private veterinary practice. Under such condi- 
tions, it seems entirely likely that the better 
qualified veterinary graduates would shun, 
rather than be attracted to, a career in the Vet- 
erinary Corps. The effect on the future con- 
tinued improvement and competency of the 
Army veterinary service, which acquitted itself 
with real distinction and great benefit to the 
country during the past war, is obvious. 

The third major shortcoming in the proposed 
Act, already noted, is the failure to provide 
rank in the Veterinary Corps higher than that 
of colonel. Every other major corps under The 
Surgeon General has at least one general officer. 
The Board of Governors is of the firm opinion 
that the work and varied responsibilities of the 
Director of the Veterinary Division, Surgeon 
General’s Office, is such that it merits and jus- 
tifies the grade of brigadier-general. The im- 
portance of appropriate rank for the responsible 
head of such a service, especially in dealing 
with other agencies and with the chiefs of vet- 
erinary military service in other countries, is 
well known to you. During the war, the then 
Director of the Veterinary Division was pro- 
moted to the grade of brigadier-general, and it 
is believed that the proposed bill should provide 
similarly. 

Summarizing, the Board of Governors, acting 
in behalf of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, expresses its grave concern over 
the objectionable provisions of the “Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947” and their probable bad ef- 
fects upon the Veterinary Corps. The Board re- 
spectfully requests and urges that the Act be 
amended so as to: 


1) Give veterinary officers service credit 
equal to three years upon being initially com- 
missioned (as first lieutenants) in the Army 
Veterinary Corps. 


2) Provide that the Veterinary Corps be au- 
thorized one general officer with the rank of 
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prigadier-general, who shall be an officer of the 
Veterinary Corps. 
Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
s/J. G. HARDENBERGH, Executive Secretary. 


AVMA AND VETERINARY DEANS REQUEST 
HEARING 


The AVMA, and the Am rican Association of 
Veterinary Deans through its president, Dr. 
R. R. Dykstra, have requested that their rep- 
resentatives be given an opportunity te appear 
before the Senate and House Committees on 
Armed Services when hearings are held on the 
promotion bills. President-Elect W. A. Hagan 
and Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh 
have been designated to represent the AVMA, 
and Dean Dykstra of Kansas State College and 
Dean H. D. Bergman of Iowa State College will 
represent the Association of American Vet- 
erinary Deans. 

Also, letters have been sent to selected indi- 
viduals in all states having Senators or Rep- 
resentatives on the respective Armed Services 
Committees; these letters have requested 
prompt action in an effort to obtain the desired 
amendinents to S. 904 and HR-2536 while they 
are in committee. 


The objectionable features in the proposed 
legislation are contrary to expectations and 
previous assurances as to the entry and promo- 
tion status of veterinary officers. Proponents 
of the bill have claimed that the new promo- 
tion bill would, among other things, meet such 
desired objectives as to: 


“a) Produce at all times an adequate num- 
ber of officers of proper ages and grades to 
meet [the Army’s] needs. 

“b) Provide a sufficiently attractive career 
so that men of high caliber will seek the Army 
as a career.” (Italics ours.) 


spy CONGRESSMAN GILLIE 


In a _ well-documented speech before the 
House of Representatives on April 2, Congress- 
man (Dr.) George W. Gillie of Indiana called 
attention to the fallacy of the foregoing rea- 
soning and predicted that, “unless the induce- 
ments offered veterinarians to make the Army 
a career are as good or better than at present, 
the type of individual that the Army wants in 
the Veterinary Corps will not be obtained.” 
This viewpoint was agreed to by several of 
Congressman Gillie’s colleagues in the House, 
who strongly supported his plea for proper 
recognition of veterinarians and a competent 
veterinary service for the Army. 


Eden Park Incline, Cincinnati. 
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Proposed Amendments to Constitution and Administrative 
By-Laws 


At the 1946 meeting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, action was deferred on one pro- 
posal which had been submitted at the 1945 
business session. It had to do with integra- 
tion of membership in the AVMA and its con- 
stituent associations. This proposal, plus two 
others which were submitted last year, will 
come up for final action at the Cincinnati ses- 
sion of the House; they are being published 
again for the information of delegates and 
other members, together with some additional 
proposals, and will be re-published in the May 
and June JouRNALS. 


ProposaL No. 1 


[The purpose of this proposal is to integrate 
membership in constituent associations (state, 
provincial, territorial, and other veterinary as- 
sociations affiliated with the AVMA) with 
AVMA membership. If this purpose is to be 
effected, several changes are necessary in the 
Constitution and Administrative By-Laws. The 
proposal submitted at the 1945 business ses- 
sion and considered at the 1946 meeting has 
been revised to meet objections and clarify 
questions raised last year in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (see the JourNAL, October, 1946, 
pp. 310-313). The words in italics are the sug- 
gested revisions. 

Since the proposal as revised would affect 
the Constitution, it only can be submitted at 
the 1947 session and action taken one year 
thereafter. ] 

1) Amend Article III, Paragraph (b) of the 
Constitution to read: 

“General Membership.—The general member- 
ship, otherwise known as the active member- 
ship, shall consist of (1) graduates of veteri- 
nary colleges approved by the Association who 
are members of their respective constituent 
associations and who have been duly elected in 
the manner hereinafter provided, and (2) asso- 
ciate members who have been duly elected as 
provided in paragraph (c) of this article; 
provided, that the requirement of this para- 
graph with respect to membership in a con- 
stituent association shall not take effect un- 
til said constituent association shall have 
accepted the plan of integrated membership 
with the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation by adopting the same qualifications for 
membership as prescribed in the by-laws and, 
provided further, that the requirement shall 
not then be retroactive but shall apply only to 
new’ applicants. 

Associate Membership—The associate 
membership shall consist of veterinarians duly 
elected in the manner provided by the by-laws 
who live in countries outside of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and who 
are otherwise eligible but do not or could not 
hold membership in a constituent association.” 

Present paragraph (c) would become (4d), 
and present paragraph (d) would become (e). 

2) Amend Article IV, Section 1 of the Consti- 
tution to read: 
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“State, territorial, and provincial veterinary 
associations of North America, The Nationa! 
Association of Federal Veterinarians, and the 
official association of veterinarians of the United 
States Army which have or may hereafter be. 
come organized in conformity with the genera] 
plan of the American Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, and which have adopted the sam 
qualifications for membership, shall be recog 
nized upon application as constituent associa. 
tions provided such application is approved by 
a majority vote of the Executive Board.” 


3) Amend Article X, Section 2(a) of the By. 
Laws as follows: 


Drop the last sentence and replace with: 
“The application shall contain the certificate oj 
the secretary of the constituent association that 
the applicant is a member in good standing of 
that body. In the case of an application fo 
associate membership, it shall contain the en. 
dorsement of two members who know the ap 
plicant, one or preferably both of whom shall 
live in the same country as the applicant. 

“The American Veterinary Medical Associa. 
tion reserves the right to reject the application 
of any member of any constituent association.” 


4) Add a new paragraph (b) to Section 3, 
Article X as follows: 


“Members who have been dropped from con- 
stituent associations shall be dropped from th 
American Veterinary Medical Association on 
official notification by the secretary of the con 
stituent association and shall be reinstated in 
the same manner. Whenever a member of this 
Association is dropped for any reason, the secre 
tary of the constituent association in which bh 
holds membership shall be notified promptly.” 


5) Replace Section 4 of Article X with the 
following: 


“Section 4. The applications of candidates 
for associate membership shall be submitted to 
the Executive Board and shall be accepted or 
rejected by that body at any regular or special 
meeting. Associate members shall have all of 
the rights and privileges and be subjected t0 
the same obligations as other active members 
except only that they are not required to mait- 
tain membership in a constituent association.” 

Present Section 4 would then become Section 
5, a present Section 5 would become Set: 
tion 6. 


6) Amend Section 5 by making subparagrap) 
(a) a part of re-numbered Section 5 and chang- 
ing it to read as follows: 


“Junior members who have maintained 900! 
standing in their respective junior chapters for 
three years prior to graduation may apply for 
membership at time of graduation without pay 
ment of the membership fee of $5.00, provided 
their applications are endorsed by two men 
bers of the Association, and provided further 
that their continued membership is contingen' 
upon their joining a constituent association 
within one year after graduation.” 
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ProposaL No. 2 


|The purpose of this proposal is to clarify 
the method of appointment of councils and 
committees so that this may be done by the 
Executive Board or other governing bodies of 
the Association, if desired. This proposal, 
and Proposal No. 3 below, were submitted to 
the House of Representatives at the 1946 ses- 
sion and will be in order for final action at the 
1947 meeting. ] 

Amend the first part of Article XII—“Com- 
mittees—Standing and Special’ so that it will 
read as follows: 


Article Xil 
Councils and Committees 


“Section 1.—The councils and standing com- 
mittees of the Association shall be those named 
below. Except as otherwise provided, the in- 
coming president shall select and appoint the 
personnel of these councils and committees, 
in such numbers and for such terms as here- 
inafter specified. The selection of personnel 
for the ensuing year shall be made so that an- 
nouncement of appointments and the rosters of 
councils and committees can be made in the 
proceedings (October) issue of the JOURNAL 
next following the annual meeting.” 

Section 2.—Special Committees: Transpose 
the present paragraph on special committees 
at the end of this article to this position. 

Section 3.—This is to be the present second 
paragraph of Section i, the first sentence of 
which is to be changed to read: “The annual 
report of the councils, standing and special 
committees,” etc. 


ProposaL No. 3 


If the foregoing proposal is adopted, then 
subparagraph (c) of Section 3 of Article II 
should be amended to read: 

“c) except as hereinafter provided, he shall 
appoint all regular and special committees and 
shall promptly fill vacancies in the member- 
ship of committees created by any cause;” 


PROPOSAL No. 4 


{The purpose of this proposal is to include 
the Research Council and the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Research Fund in the organization 
set-up of the Association the same as are 
standing committees and the Council on Edu- 
cation. Since the proposed amendment is to 
the by-laws, and does not affect the corporate 
officers except to make some of them members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Research Fund, 
the publication of the proposal in this and two 
subsequent issues of the JOURNAL will permit 
fnal action to be taken at the 1947 meeting. | 

Amend Article XII of the Administrative By- 
Laws by adding the following: 


12. Researcu CouNcIL 


“a) Personnelt.—The Research Council shall 
consist of fifteen members representing the fol- 
lowing fields: anatomy and histology; bac- 
teriology (immunology and biologic therapy) ; 
biochemistry and animal nutrition; large ani- 
mal medicine; large animal surgery; para- 
sitology; pathology; physiology and pharma- 


cology; poultry pathology; small animal medi- 
cine; small animal surgery; veterinary hy- 
giene; virus diseases; x-ray; and a member- 
at-large. The members shall be appointed for 
threeyear terms and the appointments so 
made that the terms of five members shall ex- 
pire each year. 

“b) Method of Appointment——Appointments 
to the council shall be made by the Board of 
Governors and the executive secretary, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board and 
confirmation by the House of Representatives. 

“c) Duties——The council shall develop plans 
and projects, based on the establishment of 
fellowships with any funds that may be pro- 
vided, for the purpose of encouraging post- 
graduate study by veterinary graduates and 
developing more and better qualified veterinary 
investigators and faculty material. The coun- 
cil shall also serve as a board of review to 
pass upon all manuscripts submitted for pub- 
lication in the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research. 

“The Research Council shall select its own 
officers and formulate its own rules of proce- 
dure; it shall also adopt such regulations re- 
garding fellowships and fellowship stipends as 
may be necessary and appropriate, subject to 
approval of these regulations by the Executive 
Board. It shall render a full report annually 
to the Executive Board and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


13. Boarp or TrRUSTEES—RESEARCH FUND 


“a) Personnel.—The Board of Trustees of the 
Research Fund shall consist of the following 
officers of the Association: president, president- 
elect, chairman of the Executive Board; treas- 
urer; and executive secretary. These trustees 
shall be named by their offices and be suc- 
ceeded from time to time as their successors 
are elected. 

“b) Duties.—The Board of Trustees shall es- 
tablish and organize a trust fund for the pur- 
pose of encouraging graduate study by veteri- 
nary students; developing more well-qualified 
research workers and teachers in the field of 
veterinary science; stimulating interest in, and 
adequate financial support of, veterinary re- 
search problems; offering the services of the 
Research Council in the correlation of veteri- 
nary research; and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic generally in furthering science and research 
in science, and aiding and informing the public 
in the care and health of domestic animals and 
pet animals, including their relationship to 
human health. 

“The Board shall administer all monies col- 
lected for the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation Research Fund and perform all neces- 
sary duties in connection therewith. It shall 
render a full report annually to the Execu- 
tive Board and House of Representatives.” 


Dr. John R. Mohler received his appoint- 
ment in the U. S. Bureau of Animal] Indus- 
try in 1897, fifty years ago, and was as- 
signed to Texas fever work in the South. 
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APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws — Article X, Section 2. 
First Listing 
Arson, GEorRGE R. 
Post Rd., S. Norwalk, Conn. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1940. 
Vouchers: C. E. Guthrie and G. S. Pickett. 
ATKINS, Roserr C. 
317 N. Main, Galena, II]. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1943. 
Vouchers: L. T. Oberheim and R. L. Poppen- 
house. 
BACHTOLD G., MARTIN 
Xochicalco No. 29, Col Narvarte, Mexico, D.F. 
D.V.M., Escuela Nacional de Medicina Veteri- 
naria, 1939. 
Vouchers: F. Camargo N. and A. Tellez E. 
BELDING, WILLIAM A. 
3380 Cedar Rd., Lansing 15, Mich. 
V.S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1911. 
Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr. and B. J. Killham. 
Burriss, KENNETH K. 
507 N. Washington St., Greenfield, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1931. 
Vouchers: W. R. Krill and J. T. Burriss. 
CARCLAY, BASIL 
17337 St. Marys, Detroit 19, Mich. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1938. 
Vouchers: W. C. Young, Jr. and E. D. Wasko. 
CHERRY, R. 
1184 Wellington St., Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1945. 
Vouchers: R. A. McIntosh and F. W. Scho- 
field. 
CLarK, THOMAS W. 
Middletown, Md. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1941. 
Vouchers: G. W. Green, Jr. and A. L. Brueck- 
ner. 
CLASsICcK, HAROLD J. 
Belmond, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1927. 
Vouchers: M. W. Sloss and E. W. Benbrook. 
Coin, Epwarp L. 
40 Prospect St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1933. 
Vouchers: J. W. Armstrong and F. L. Briggs. 
CooKE, GAYLorD K. 
1932 Yosemite Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 
D.V.M., Cornell University, 1918. 
Vouchers: O. W. Schalm and W. H. Boynton. 
Cruz A., MARIANO 
Avenida Simeon Canas No. 23 A, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala, C. A. 
M.V., Escuela Nacional de Medicina, Veteri- 
naria de Mexico, 1944. 
Vouchers: J. G. Hardenbergh and R.C. Klus- 
sendorf. 
Dawson, JOHN C. 
708 S. Olive St., Jefferson, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1918. 
Vouchers: J. A. Barger and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 
DerMopy, JOHN M. 
Carroll, Iowa. 


D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1936. 

Vouchers: T. A. Dermody and M. N. Wardal| 
EXCHEGARAY-ECHEANDIA, RAFAEL 

Box 93, Lares, P. R. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 

Vouchers: L. R. Barnes and J. A. Echegaray, 
EMILIO 

Avenida Bolivar 21-324, Guatemala City, Gua. 

temala, C. A. 
D.V.M., University of Montreal, 1944. 
Vouchers: J. G. Hardenbergh and R. C. Klus. 
sendorf. 

FRAZER, Liuoyp A. 

3901 70th St., Des Moines 10, Iowa. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1936. 

Vouchers: B. T. Simms and J. A. Barger. 
Fry, CHARLES R. 

512 S. 18th St., Centerville, Iowa. 

D.V.M., St. Joseph Veterinary College, 1917. 

Vouchers: B. T. Simms and J. A. Barger. 
GARMAN, A. 

Tomah, Wis. 

M.D.C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1909. 

— R. C. Klussendorf and V. F. Zie. 
HAGAN, JEAN R. 

159 Homer Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1938. 

Vouchers: C. I. Angstrom and E. V. Moore. 
HARRISON, JOHN H. 

Box 295, 17 Allen Rd., Edgewood, Md. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 

Vouchers: G. C. Lightrop and R. W. Redding 
Hocu, CHARLES I. 

R.D. 4, Naamans Rd., Wilmington, Dela. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1917. 

Vouchers: S. Ames and H. McDaniels, Jr. 
Kipp, ELMer B. 

918 Pitman Ave., Collingdale, Pa. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 

Vouchers: W. J. Lentz and J. H. Mark. 
KIRKPATRICK, Ropert J. 

1235 N. Henderson, Galesburg, Ill. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1943. 

Vouchers: R. C. Glover and C. N. Bramer. 
LUKENS, WILLIAM L. 

211 W. Main St., Hillsboro, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1938. 

Vouchers: R. G. Kerans and A. G. Madden, Jr. 
McARDLE, DeRMoD 

720 Valencia St., San Francisco 10, Calif. 

D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1920. 

Vouchers: J. M. Arburua and J. McInnes. 
McCarty, GAILARD 

14437 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State-College, 1943. 

Vouchers: L. V. Jones and C. E. Turnbull. 
MARTINEZ M., FERNANDO 

Apartado Postal No. 30, Atlixco, Pue., Mexico. 

D.V.M., Escuela Nacional de Medicina Veter- 


naria, 1945. 
Vouchers: F. Camargo N. and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 


BERNARD C. 
8 Cortland St., Norwalk, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Cincinnati Veterinary College, 1920. 
Vouchers: F. A. Zimmer and C. W. Cromley. 
JOSEPH G. 
6049 Colter Ave., Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1920. 
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Vouchers: A. G. Madden, Jr., and P. B. John- 
ston. 
Nor@ERTO-MACEDO, JOSE 
Instituto de Biologia Animal, Avenida Mar- 
acana 222, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
D.V.M., Escola de Medicina Veterinaria de S. 
Paulo, 1934. 
Vouchers: S. Torres and F. Camargo. 
Orrez M., RoMERo 
Criaden Miliker de Ganado No. 2, Hda. Sta. 
Gertrudis, Chilmalma, Chile. 
D.V.M., Escuela Nacional de Medicina Veter- 
inaria, 1941. 
Vouchers: F. Camargo N. and A. Tellez E. 
RepMAN, Warp D. 
Box 233, Burlington, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1937. 
Vouchers: B. T. Simms and J. A. Barger. 
Reros, GEORGE 
R. D. No. 1, Monongahela, Pa. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1946. 
Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and H. M. Hershman. 
Ropas C., Francisco R, 
5a. Avenida Norte No.9 Jocotenango, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, C. A. 
M.V., Universidad de Mexico, 1944. 
Vouchers: J. G. Hardenbergh and R. C. Klus- 
sendorf. 
Rorurock, Topp P. 
Peterson, Iowa. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1934. 
Vouchers: B. T. Simms and J. A. Barger. 
RUSHTON, FRANK 
882 Runnymede Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1936. 
Vouchers: G. A. Edge and F. W. Schofield. 
Surron, Karu L. 
201 North St., Morenci, Mich. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1936. 
Vouchers: E. C. W. Schubel and J. C. Schwab- 
land. 
VILLENBUVE, J. PAUL 
2018 Jeanne-Mance St., No. 4, Montreal 18, 
Que., Can. 
D.V.M., University of Montreal, 1938. 
Vouchers: J. F. Frank and A. V. Durrell. 


Second Listing 


Alexander, Marvin, 1921 Bay Rd., Miami Beach 
39, Fla. 

Correa, Outurbino, Rua Jose do Patrocinio 
no 324, Porto Algere, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 

Powley, Frederick J., 613 Dominion Public 
Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

Rattray, Alexander J., 10149 Clifton Pl., Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Can. 

Sanders, Albert, Jr., Stephenson, Mich. 

Steel, James D., Faculty of Veterinary Science, 
University of Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Sweatman, John C., Library St., Roxbury, New 
York. 


1947 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received veterinary degrees and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
provision granted in the Administrative By- 


Laws to members in good standing of junior 
chapters. Applications from this year’s senior 
classes not received in time for listing this 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made appli- 
eation for membership. 


Michigan State College 
BoRGMAN, Ropert F., D.V.M. 


252 Seaside Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Vouchers: W. Giltner and C. S. Bryan. 


Ohio State University 
All of the following applicants have been 

vouched for by Drs. W. F. Guard and C. R. 

Cole. 
ALBERS, J., D.V.M. 

2042 Gartside Ave., Murphysboro, IIl. 
AMLING, WARREN E., D.V.M. 

1927 Indianola Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
BaAILey, JAMES, P., D.V.M. 

Leatherwood Farms, Bluefield, Va. 
BATCHELOR, Roserr F., D.V.M. 

Fort Wayne Rd., U.S. 24, Defiance, Ohio. 
CoLr, JOHN H., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 2, Delaware, Ohio. 
DENHART, D.V.M. 

221 Third St., Findlay, Ohio. 
E1cuH Horn, Evmer, D.V.M. 

Clarington, Ohio. 
Frora, Dayip L., D.V.M. 

Chalmers, Ind. 
Goroway, A. L., D.V.M. 

R.F.D. No. 3, Freehold, N. J. 
Hackett, WILLIAM C., D.V.M. 

South Charleston, Ohio. 
Hatt, Ricwarp L., D.V.M. 

75 S. Chappel St., Gowanda, N. Y. 
HANNAN, Epwakrp C., D.V.M. 

Maple Park, III. 
Hitz, Epwin L., D.V.M. 

310 Fifth St., Aurora, Ind. 
HOUSEHOLDER, Ropert T., D.V.M. 

13410 Second Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Licut, RicHarp, D.V.M. 

New Madison, Ohio. 
Lypay, JAMES M., D.V.M. 

65 S. Westmoor Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 
Merzoer, FrepertcK K., D.V.M. 

New Market, Ind. 
Meyer, L., D.V.M. 

Brunswick, Ohio. 
Montoomery, L. Rosert, D.V.M. 

Casselton, N. Dak. 
NEIKIRK, Grorce W., D.V.M. 

N. Sandusky St., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
Noyes, Loren M., D.V.M. 

La Center, Ky. 
Ranck, D.V.M. 

297 E. Beaumont Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
MonraNez-Rivera, Luis A., D.V.M. 

Box 1891, San Juan, P. R. 
Romie, Paut L., D.V.M. 

74 W. Bowery St., Akron, Ohio. 
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ScHMITILE, SAMUEL C., D.V.M. 

2117 Indiana Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
SHARP, WAYNE 

321 W. Spring St., Lima, Ohio. 
SureMAN, Net T., D.V.M. 

34 W. Market St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Ware, Roy M., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 5, Sidney, Ohio. 
ZAKRZEWSKI, KAZIMIERZ, D.V.M. 

17 St. Marks Pl., New York, N. Y. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Scorr, Raupu T., V.M.D. 
111 Highland Dr., Kenwood, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Vouchers: T. DeMott and H. A. Locke. 


Second Listing 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Alston, William R., D.V.M., Linden, Ala. 

Bateman, Osgood M., D.V.M., Sandersville, Ga. 

Beasley, Hugh C., D.V.M., Dixie, Ga. 

Broussard, John R. Jr., D.V.M., Box 125, Porter- 
dale, Ga. 

Bryant, John E., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Box 380, Davis 
Rd., Lake Worth, Fla. 

Clark, William B. Jr., D.V.M., Box 668, Wilson, 
N. Car. 

Davis, Harold C., D.V.M., Sylvester, Ga. 

DeMoss, William R., D.V.M., Jackson Animal 
Hospital, Meadow Brook Rd., Jackson, Miss. 

Galyon, Orville E., D.V.M., Sweetwater, Tenn. 

Gandy, Ralph E. Jr., D.V.M., Darlington, S. Car. 

Gentry, Robert I., D.V.M., 4700 Tennessee Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Humphreys, Lewis G., D.V.M., 305 East Brow 
Rd., Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 

Kinard, Henry B. Jr., D.V.M., Ninety-Six, S. Car. 

Krauss, Richard E., D.V.M., 1036 Hollywood PI., 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Lauderdale, Byron N. Jr., D.V.M., 1115 Madison 
Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 

Little, John D., D.V.M., Monroe, Tenn. 

Long, Forrest B., D.V.M., General Delivery, 
Charlotte, N. Car. 

McKee, George O. Jr., D.V.M., 521 Lamar Ave., 
Selma, Ala. 

Madill, James W., D.V.M., 503 Ozule St., Tampa 
6, Fla. 

Needham, Jasper N. Jr., D.V.M., R.F.D. 2, 
Box 59, Wilmington, N. Car. 

Phifer, Joseph T., D.V.M., 1617-11th St., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Reaux, Harold A., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 134 C.,, 
New Iberia, La. 

Rumbley, Hector M. Jr., D.V.M., Monroeyille, 
Ala. 

Shore, Tom T., D.V.M., Baldwin, Ga. 

Simpson, David A., D.V.M., 6709 Division Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Williams, Joseph W., D.V.M., Luverne, Ala. 

Vaughn, James F., D.V.M., 320 North 4th St., 
Paducah, Ky. 

Young, Raymond J., D.V.M., 119%, Cox St., 
Auburn, Ala. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Aucker, Ralph S., V.M.D., Port Trevorton, Pa. 


Cavanaugh, Francis J., V.M.D., 808 West Broad 
St., Quakertown, Pa. 

Chardon, Humberto Z., V.M.D., P.O. Box 843, 
Ponce, P. R. 

Church, John R., V.M.D., 21 E. Levering Mill 
Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Corkhill, de Paul J., V.M.D., 1151 N. 19th St. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Dailey, Hugh F., V.M.D., 24 Glen Ave., Newton 
Center, Mass. 

DeCoudres, William H., V.M.D., R.D. 4, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Denlinger, Everett E., V.M.D., Paradise, Pa. 

Ferrigno, Frank F., V.M.D., 358 Jackson St. 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Fessenden, Paul E., 
line, N. H. 

Fuss, Robert W., V.M.D., 1571 Undercliff Ave., 
New York 53, N. Y. 

Groveman, Mervin D., V.M.D., 140 Farnsworth 
Ave., Bordentown, N. J. 

Gundlach, Charles E., V.M.D., 421 Wilson Ave., 
Washington, Pa. 

Kornblatt, Lloyd B., V.M.D., 37 Highland Ave. 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Lawhon, Glenn J. Jr., V.M.D., Animal Hospital, 
Hartsville, S. Car. 

Lebeda, Joseph M., V.M.D., 191 Clinton Rd., West 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Lorentzen, Kay W., V.M.D., 2865 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. 

McManus, Norbert R., V.M.D., Box 179, R.F.D. 1, 
Old Kings Rd., Catskill, N. Y. 

MacKenzie, Roland S., V.M.D., 225 Greenwood 
Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 

Markle, Howard E., V.M.D., R.D., West New- 
ton, Pa. 

Miller, Robert L., V.M.D., 450 Norman Ave., 
Arcadia, Calif. 

Monahan, Robert R., V.M.D., 15 Eden St., Fram- 
ingham, Mass. . 

Nelson, Russell A., V.M.D., Box 201, Oakdale, 
Calif. 

Pastor, Theodore J., V.M.D., 5456 Park Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Rubio, Dorian L., V.M.D., P. O. Box 224, Ponce, 
P.R. 

Spalding, Robert S., V.M.D., 608 S. 13th St., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Steinmetz, Adolf, V.M.D., Towerhill Farms, Dun- 
lop Rd., Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


V.M.D., Main St., Brook- 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Violation of Virus-Serum Law Brings Fed- 
eral Action.—For violation of the federal virus- 
serum-toxin act, the Aurora Serum Company 
and Logan B. Huff of Aurora, Ill., have been 
fined on four counts in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Chicago. Violations of the law, 
aimed at maintaining a high quality of veier- 
inary biological products, have been rare in re- 
cent years. 

Evidence in the case was gathered by U. S. 
BAI inspectors. The defendants were charged 
with interstate shipments of hog-cholera virus 
which violated the law in these respects: It 
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was worthless within the meaning of the virus- 
serum-toxin act; it had not been prepared un- 
der U. 8S. veterinary license in compliance with 
the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agricalture; and it was falsely labeled. Officials 
of the BAI cite the law and the federal action 
taken under it as means by which the govern- 
ment protects livestock owners from worthless 
or undependable biological products intended 
for the treatment of domestic animals. 
eee 


Harrison Narcotic Act.—Commissioner Harry 
J. Anslinger is advocating that Congress amend 
the narcotic laws so as to bar all of the nar- 


cotics now sanctioned except codeine prepara- . 


tions containing less than 1 gr. per ounce. One 
of the aims is to eliminate paragoric from the 
drug trade uncontrolled. 

eee 


Veterinary Personnel Changes in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


TRANSFERS 

Mark R. Boyer, from Danville, Ill., to Peoria, 
ill. 

James H. Hogan, from Sacramento, Calif., to 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Sydney M. Kessler, from New York, N. Y., to 
Albany, N. Y. 

W. Wayne Miller, from Chicago, Ill., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Carroll K. Mingle, from Beltsville, Md., to 
Washington, D. C. 

William T. Shalkop, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Bryant G. Waterbury, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Omaha, Neb. 


RESIGNED 
Martin E. Anderson, San Francisco, Calif. 
Delbert R. Cook, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RETIRED 


Arthur N. Smith, Muncie, Ind. 
Clarence T. Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 


from Boston, Mass., to 


Diep 


Clarence E, Redden, St. Paul, Minn. 
eee 


African Cattle Louse Discovered in the South. 

Kntomologists of the USDA have discovered, 
in Florida cattle, heavy infestations of lice 
previously known to occur only in the vicin- 
ity of Kameruns, West Africa. First reported 
in Florida in 1945, it has more recently been 
found in Texas. This species infests the brush 
of the tail but saps the vitality of the cattle 
so rapidly that some animals become too 
feeble to walk. 

Entomologists have found that sprays con- 
taining 1.5 per cent DDT in a wettable powder 
will free the cattle of this parasite. Although 
the tail is mainly infested, the entire animal 
should be sprayed. One and one-half to 2 pints 
of solution per animal is sufficient. 

eee 


Report on Biological Products.—The U. 8S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry has issued a report 
on the activities of licensed establishments, 
supervised by the virus-serum control division, 


in the production and destruction of biological 
products during 1946. For the month of Janu- 
ary, 1947, a total of 111,670,264 cc. of hog 
cholera antiserum was completed and 21,466,- 
564 cc. of hog-cholera virus produced. Exclu- 
sive of these products, licensed plants produced, 
during 1946, 2,844,000 cc. of antitoxins, 7,112,- 
000 ce. of aggressins, 327,000 cc. of diagnostics, 
1,792,000 cc. of toxoids, 63,390,000 ec. of vac- 
cines and viruses, 209,079,000 cc. of bacterins, 
90,843,000 cc. of mixed bacterins, and 99,177,000 
ce. of serums (including 33,871,000 cc. of swine 
erysipelas antiserum, 21,258,000 cc. of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia antiserum, and 16,916,000 cc. 
of canine distemper antiserum). 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Arizona 


ANLA Golden Anniversary.—Nearly 1,500 
prominent stockmen attended the golden an- 
niversary of the American National Livestock 
Association at Phoenix in January. The en- 
forcement of stringent measures against the 
Mexican outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
was one of the important preoccupations of the 
sessions. Said President Wm. B. Wright, “The 
U. S.—Mexican border must be patrolled as 
if it were a prison camp.” 


Arkansas 


Strong Farmer Organization—Never have 
movements to form stronger farm organiza- 
tions been greater than now. The farm bureau 
is determined “to go over the top” by en- 
larging its membership and backing programs 
beneficial to agricultural production and mar- 
keting through closer coéperation with the 
Livestock Sanitary Board in the controlling of 
insect pests and major plagues (tuberculosis, 
anthrax, brucellosis). Besides public service 
corporations, chambers of commerce and civic 
organizations are driving to increase the num- 
ber of competent veterinarians. Banks con- 
sider livestock better than land as security 
for short term loans, but incompetent super- 
vision of their health is often a deterrent. 

s/FRaANK Yellville. 


California 


Base Pay for Milkers.—It is rumored in the 
Los Angeles milkshed that milkers are about 
to demand a base pay of $300 a month, and a 
higher bonus. It is said that some dairymen 
have cut wages and terminated their contract 
with the union.—Western Dairy Journal. 

eee 

Inspections to Be Tougher.—-According to 
the report of a recent meeting of the Los An- 
geles County Health Department, veterinary 
inspectors are to be instructed to enforce regu- 
lations more rigidly than was thought expedi- 
ent during the war. Says the Western Dairy 
Journal of January 4, “The easy days of the 
war are over and there is no need any more 
to pass over minor infractions with one eye 
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shut.” Similar instructions were passed out 
to all parts of the state. 
eee 

Los Angeles County Livestock Production. 
—A condensed report from the livestock sani- 
tary service of Los Angeles County shows the 
total value of the animals produced in 1946 
to be $110,132,724.75, broken down as follows: 


Sheep and wool.......... $ 290,450 
1,743,300 
880,950 
110,132,724 


The dairy cattle valued at $58,267,437 pro- 
duced $57,284,937 worth of milk and butterfat. 
In 1945, Los Angeles County farmers sold 
$111,852,000 worth of plant crops. 

eee 

California Needs Veterinarians.—On May 31, 
1947, the State Personnel Board will hold a 
nation-wide state civil service examination for 
the position of veterinary meat inspector 
(monthly salary, $280 to $340). The examina- 
tion will be given in localities in various 
states as the number of applicants permit. 
Veterans will receive 10 points’ preference 
credit, disabled veterans, 15 points. It is possi- 
ble to transfer to livestock disease control 
work after obtaining a license as veterinary 
meat inspector. Inquiries and applications 
must be postmarked before midnight, May 10, 
1947. Send requests to State Personnel Board, 
c/o Veterans’ Personnel Section, 1015 L Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

eee 

Dr. Hart Honored.—Dr. George H. Hart, head 
of the Division of Animal Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, was appointed a mem- 


ber of the Livestock Advisory Committee by . 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. 
The functions of the committee include the 
development of a research program under the 
Research and Marketing Act passed by Con- 
gress in April, 1946. 
eee 

Hasten Plans for Veterinary School.—'‘Presi- 
dent Bob Sproul plans to call for bids in the 
future for the $5 million building and equip- 
ment for the new school of veterinary medicine 
which will be located on the Davis campus.” 
The shortage of veterinarians, strikingly out- 
lined in the shadows of foot-and-mouth disease, 
is cited by the Western Livestock Journal as 
a reason for prompt construction, notwith- 
standing the high cost. 

eee 

Soapsuds—Famous Horse.— Soapsuds, 26, 
favorite mount of the late Will Rogers, is liv- 
ing a life of sweet retirement at the Will 
Rogers’ State Park (quoting Chief Ranger 
Eugene Velzy) “with all his teeth and even 
developing a tricky disposition. We have to 
treat him like a colt.’ Soapsuds, like Man 
o’ War in Kentucky, has a pasture, corral, and 
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stable of his own, and is a cynosure of many 
eyes. Mabel I. Savage, in Our Dumb Animuls 
(March, 1947), classifies Soapsuds as the most 
popular horse in sunny California. 


Colorado 


Colorado’s First Cattle.—The first cattle of 
Colorado were foot-sore oxen turned loose by 
wagon-train bosses at the junction of Cherry 
Creek and the Platte River in the fall of 1858, 
according to Harry H. Smith, Colorado A. & M. 
College. Without hay there was little hope 
the oxen would survive the winter. While 
hunting buffalo near Bijou Creek the following 
spring, these men found their cattle fatter 
than when turned out in the fall. 

Four years later (1862), Colorado’s first fat 
cattle were in Denver at a live-weight price of 
5 1/2 cents a pound. 


Florida 


Luncheon gathering of retired veterinarians and their 
wives at the Seis Inn, Bradenton, Fla., March 6, 
1947. 

They are (front row, left to right)—Mrs. H. H. 
Fairbank, Mrs. O. B. Hess, Mrs. Wm. Hansen, Mrs. 
H. L. Little, Mrs. W. H. Ferguson, Mrs. L. A. Ruff, 
Mrs. J. H. Lenfesty, Mrs. J. W. Odgers, Dr. R. £. 
Brookbank, and Mrs. John R. Mohler. 

(Back row, left to right)—Dr. H. H. Fairbank, Dr. 
L. A. Ruff, Dr. O. B. Hess, Dr. Wm. Hansen, Dr. H. L. 
Little, Dr. J. H. Lenfesty, Dr. W. H. Ferguson, Dr. 
W. F. Biles, Dr. J. W. Odgers, Mrs. R. E. Brookbank, 

Dr. John R. Mohler, and Mrs. W. F. Biles. ~ 


lilinois 

Secretary Resigns.—Dr. W. D. Daugherty of 
Sterling, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association, has re- 
signed his position due to ill health. He is 
retiring from active practice and plans to leave 
Illinois. 

During the time that Dr. Daugherty has 
served as secretary-treasurer, the Illinois Asso- 
ciation has set new records in attendance and 
membership. The annual meeting in January 
was attended by 360 veterinarians, and 105 new 
applications for membership were received. 
The Association recognizes the contributions 
made by Dr. Daugherty’ in the discharge of 
his duties and expresses deep appreciation for 
the services he has rendered in office. 

s/A. G. MIsENER, Secretary. 
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Humane Work.—Humane work among ani- 
mals stems to a large extent from the opera- 
tions of the Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago 
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where its managing director, Dr. W. A. Young, 
who is also chairman of the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board, holds forth. During 
the first quarter of 1947, the Society answered 
6,647 calls to collect animals in distress. New 
homes were found for 267 dogs and 38 cats, 
and 60 dogs, 2 cats, and 1 sheep were returned 
to their rightful owners. 
eee 

Mastitis Program Expands.—The period of 
milk shortage continues, and dairymen are 
urged to follow through on the herd program 
for bovine mastitis control. At present, 96 
practicing veterinarians in 55 counties are 
working with the Agricultural Extension 
Service in the program, but “it will require 
the codperation of 300 practitioners to do this 
job,” says Dr. H. S. Bryan of the University 
of Illinois College of Veterinary Medicine. 

eee 

Chicago Association.—The March 11 meeting 
of the Chicago Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion featured Dr. R. L. Rudy, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, who discussed ‘“Penicil- 
lin in Small Animal Practice.” Emphasis was 
placed upon rate of absorption, optimum dos- 
age, rate of excretion, and frequency of injec- 
tion. 

On April 8, the Association met at the Pal- 
mer House to hear Dr. E. M. K. Geiling, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology, University of Chicago, 
discuss “A Whaling Expedition,” illustrated 
by motion pictures. The wives in the newly 
organized auxiliary enjoyed bridge during the 
meeting. 

s/Roserr C. Grover, Secretary. 


lowa 


Cedar Valley Association.—Forty-four vet- 
erinarians attended the dinner meeting of the 
Cedar Valley Veterinary Association in Water- 
loo on March 10. Dr. C. D. Lee, lowa State 
College, Ames, headed the scientific program, 
and Dr. Paul V. Neuzil, Blairstown, led a dis- 
cussion on “Baby Chick Diseases and New- 
castle Disease.” The Association voted to spon- 
sor a practitioners’ clinic to be held this sum- 
mer in Waterloo. 

eee 

East Central Society——-The East Central 
lowa Veterinary Medical Society met in Cedar 
Rapids on March 13, with mayors and council- 
men as special guests. Dr. I. A. Merchant, 
Department of Veterinary Hygiene, Iowa State 
College, Ames, spoke on “Health Problems of 
Municipal Authorities.” Dr. F. E. Brutsman, 
mayor of Traer, spoke on the fly eradication 
program in his town. Dr. James D. Ramsey, 
Tipton, discussed the subject “Do lowa’s Re- 
turned GI’s Appreciate the Army Veterinarians’ 
Super Job of Food Inspection? Do the GI’s 
Demand Competent Veterinary Meat and Milk 
luspection for Their Home Communities?” 

Other speakers were Dr. Robert W. Finch, 
Marengo, who led the discussion of Dr. Ram- 
sey’s paper; Dr. H. E. Hanna, Springville, 
sveaking on his work with the K-9 Corps and 
rat control campaigns; Dr. A. R. Menary, Ce- 
dar Rapids dairy and meat inspector, who 
outlined the work under the model ordinance 
of his city; and Dr. H. A. Bell, Davenport 


meat inspector, who told of experiences as 
meat inspector for his municipality. 
s/Orto L. Secretary. 
eee 

Southwestern Association.—-The spring 
meeting of the Southwestern Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Hotel 
Chieftain, Council Bluffs, on April 1. The 
technical program consisted of the following 
speakers. 

Dr. L. M. Hutchings, Purdue University, 
——" Ind.: “Death Losses in Newborn 
Pigs.” 

Dr. J. D. Ray, Corn States Serum Co., 
Omaha, Neb.: “Swine Diseases.” 

Dr. Jack M. Jones, Milford: “Conducting a 
Mixed Veterinary Practice.” 

Dr. J. E. Peterman, U. S. BAI, Lincoln, Neb.: 
“Vesicular Diseases of Animals.” 

Dr. A. B. Quin of Jensen-Salisbury Labora- 
tories, Kansas City, Mo., led a panel discussion. 

Regulatory officials, Dr. C. C. Franks, state 
veterinarian, and Dr. J. A. Barger, U. S. BAI, 
both of Des Moines, addressed the Association. 

s/M. R. Beemer, Secretary. 


Kansas 


Fact-Finding Poultry Conference.—The 
widely heralded conference of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries organized un- 
der the presidency of Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter 
and Mr. Mark Goodrich, chairman of the Board 
of Directors, which convened at Kansas City 
February 2-4, drew a crowd of 900 and a galaxy 
of modern equipment. The country’s $3 bil- 
lion poultry industry displayed its ambitions, 
its dimensions, and its ramifications, together 
with the solidarity of its centralized organiza- 
tion—the Institute. The didactic program and 
exhibits representing many phases of poultry 
production and marketing must be left for the 
Institute to describe. However, the fact that 
eviscerated poultry demonstrations stole the 
show has to be told here—SRO (standing 
room only) indicated the trend toward reform- 
ing the hygiene of market poultry. The over- 
all picture of the conference was that the fact- 
finders found there is work ahead to keep 
poultry production on a sound footing. 


Manitoba 


Nation-wide Veterinary Direction.—The in- 
difference of the Dominion Government toward 
provincial problems brought to its attention is 
pointed out as a flaw in the veterinary service 
of Canada by Dr. Alfred Savage of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College. Recent refusals on the 
part of the government to come to the aid of 
the local authorities are cited. A request for 
aid in the diagnosis of disease of horses ap- 
parently due to drought brought a promise but 
no action. Blame is pinned on the lay direction 
which heads the science service. The request for 
a decision on the use of a living vaccine for fox 
distemper led to a decision quite as ridiculous 
as the claim that placing the science service un- 
der the direction of laymen was an improve- 
ment.—From the Journal of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science, 11, (Jan., 1947): 
28. 
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Maryland 


Fire Delays Production.—A few weeks ago, 
the first floor of the three-story building of 
the Baltimore Wire and Iron Works, steel 
cage manufacturers, was damaged by fire. The 
office was completely destroyed, including some 
valuable records. In view of the time re- 
quired for repairs, the company has moved 
to new quarters at 510-12 N. Jasper St. and 
uas resumed normal production of some prod- 
ucus. However, the loss of steel sheets and 
electrical equipment and parts has set back 
production of Dog Dryers for another sixty 
days at least, it is reported. 


Massachusetts 


Association Meetings.— The Massachusetts 
Veterinary Association met at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on March 27. The guest 
speakers at the dinner meeting were Dr. 
Francis X. Maguire, East Walpole, who spoke 
on “Large Animal Practice;” and Dr. Joseph 
B. Engle, Summit, N. J., whose subject was 
“Penicillin Therapy in Canine Practice.” A 
sound film, “The Inside of a Dog’s Stomach,” 
recently featured in Life magazine, was pre- 
sented through the courtesy of the Wyatt Com- 
pany. 

The April 17 meeting of the Association, 
the last one to be held in Boston until October, 
featured three speakers. Dr. C. C. Ellis, exten- 
sion poultry pathologist, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, presented a film on Newcastle 
disease (pneumoencephalitis). Dr. R. S. You- 
mans, of Lawrence, spoke on “Some Aspects of 
Large Animal Practice.” Dr. Edwin R. Blamey, 
New York City, chief veterinarian for the 
American Kennel Club, discussed “The Dog 
Show and the Veterinarian.” 

s/E. A. Woetrrer, Secretary. 


Michigan 

Western Association.—Dr. and Mrs. B. C. 
Hekhuis were host’ and hostess at the monthly 
meeting of the Western Michigan Veterinary 
Medical Association in Grand Rapids on March 
20. The Rev. Ward of Cooperstown discussed 
his hobbies, the collection of stamps, buttons, 
beetles, butterflies, bird nests and eggs, and 
Indian relics. Mr. Tom Hynes explained the 
health and accident insurance for veterinarians. 
A general discussion and business meeting fol- 


lowed. Forty-four veterinarians and _ their 
wives attended. S8/Frank THorp, Jr. 
Minnesota 


Southern Association.—The Southern Minne- 
sota Veterinary Association met on April 24 
at the home of Mr. Jay C. Hormel, Austin. 
Following a dinner at the Austin Country Club, 
Dr. George A. Young, Jr., of the Hormel Insti- 
tute, spoke on the research studies conducted 
with the Hormel Foundation swine herd on 
so-called “baby pig disease.” 

s/Kart Knocue, Secretary. 


Missouri 
Kansas City Association.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 


Association was held at the Hotel Continental! 
on March 18. Dr. S. W. Haigler of St. Louis, 
a member of the executive board of the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association, spoke on 
“Some Everyday Problems Presented to the 
Small Animal] Practitioner.” A forum on case 
reports and a general discussion completed 
the program. 
s/Gaw B. Smirn, Secretary. 


eee 
Personal.—Dr. Richard C. Brager of Kansas 
City is now assisting in small animal practice 
at Dr. H. W. Young’s hospital in Kansas City 
eee 


St. Louis Association.—Dr. and Mrs. Wayne 
H. Riser, Evanston, Ill., were guests of the 
Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at its April 4 meeting at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in St. Louis. Dr. Riser, associate editor 
of The North American Veterinarian, spoke on 
“Newer Aspects of Surgery and Pathology in 
Small Animal Medicine” and illustrated his 
message with pictures. 

s/C. W. Darsy, Secretary. 
eee 


Centralization of Artificial Insemination. 
The federation of artificial insemination so. 
cieties was proposed by University of Missour: 
delegates to the 1946 meeting of American 
Society of Animal Production held in Chicago. 
A federation of the state societies of Missouri 
was formed in 1945. The various advantages 
of national coéperation which were pointed out 
included schools for training men in the tech- 
nique of that art in dairy cattle. 


Nebraska 


Farm-Animal Health.—Says Dr. W. T. Spen- 
cer in his 1946 report to the National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board, “Omaha, for the tenth 
consecutive year, again leads the large live- 
stock markets in having the lowest percentage 
of cattle condemned on account of tuberculo- 
sis.” Out of 756,745 cattle slaughtered, only 13 
carcasses were condemned and 5 of these were 
passed for sterilization. “This record didn’t just 
happen,” the Doctor adds. Diseased animals are 
traced back to the place of origin for atten- 
tion to the cause. 


New Jersey 


Artificial Insemination No Novelty. — Re- 
viewing the status of artificial insemination 
societies, E. J. Perry, New Jersey State College 
(Hoard’s Dairyman, March 10, 1947), accents 
that while a few of the societies are standing 
still most of them are making steady progress 
through increasing experience on the selection, 
handling, and feeding of bulls, including the 
use of supplementary vitamins and proteins. 
One of the headaches is infertility not distin- 
guishable by the usual examinations. Cen- 
tralization of the societies as is done in several 
states has various advantages, not the least 
of which are the clearing of information about 
the merits of the bulls and periodic laboratory 
checks, not to mention the collecting of the 
experiences of others on all phases pertaining 
to the enterprise. 
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New York 


New York City Association.—The Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City held 
its regular meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on March 5. An illustrated “Symposium on 
Veterinary Orthopedics” featured as speakers 
pr. Erwin F. Schroeder, chief of staff, Angell 
Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Ellis 
P. Leonard, Summit, N. J.; and Dr. Otto 
Stader, Ardmore, Pa. The motion picture, 
“The Use of the Stader Splint in Treating 
Fractures in Small Animals,” was shown. 

The Association met at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on April 2. The subject for the 
meeting was “Virus Diseases of Cats.” Dr. 
James A. Baker, Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, Princeton, N. J., and Dr. J. A. 
S. Millar, Deal, N. J., were guest speakers. 

s/C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary. 
eee 

Two-Mile Trot.—The Two-Mile Trot an- 
nounced by the Roosevelt Raceway for August 
22 and the Nassau Two-Mile Pace for Sep- 
tember 5 are sufficiently rare in the annals of 
the American turf to be mentioned as out- 
standing events of the coming racing season. 
It forecasts a trend toward longer races,—the 
European pattern which puts’ usefulness 
through endurance above mere speed in short 
races. e e e 


Personal.—Dr. B. A. Linden (CORN ’41) has 
been appointed city veterinarian for New 
Rochelle. In addition to this service, Dr. Lin- 
den maintains a general practice and animal 
hospital in that city. 

eee 

Personal.—Dr. Sidney L. King (OSU ’38), 
Suffern, spoke before the Rockland County 
Dairy Goat Association in February on the 
subject, “Diseases of Dairy Goats.” 


Ohio 

Initiation Ceremony.—The Delta chapter of 
Phi Zeta, national veterinary honorary society, 
held its annual initiation and banquet at The 
Ohio State University on March 3. Dean Wal- 
ter R. Krill of the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, president of the chapter, presided as 
toastmaster at the banquet. Dr. Paul C. Kitchin 
of the College of Dentistry addressed the mem- 
bers. 

Dr. S. L. Saylor of Canal Winchester was 
admitted to honorary membership. The nine 
new active members are: Robert F. Batchelor, 
Warren E. Amling, Richard L. Hall, Wayne E. 
Sharp, George W. Neikirk, Frederick K. Metz- 
eer, Richard S. Light, Horace N. Davis, and 
William J. Hadlow. 

The new officers for the coming year are: Dr. 
John H. Helwig, president; Mr. Horace N. 
Davis, vice-president; and Dr. F. R. Koutz, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/F. R. Kourz, Secretary. 
eee 

New Faculty Member.—Dr. W. L. Ingalls 
(OSU °’42) has returned to The Ohio State 
University College of Veterinary Medicine as 
instructor in pathology, after five years of 
research at the state laboratory at Reynolds- 
burg and the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Pennsylvania 


Bucks-Montgomery Association._-The Bucks- 
Montgomery Veterinary Medical Association 
met in Doylestown on March 12. Dr. CG. P. 
Bishop, director of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Harrisburg, spoke on “Control of Bru- 
cellosis in Cattle and Vaccination.” 

At the April 9 meeting of the Association, 
held at the Moose Home in Doylestown, Dr. 
R. N. G. Darby, practitioner from Somerville, 
N. J., spoke on “Sterility in Cattle, and Treat- 
ments.” 

s/J. G. Sunute, Secretary. 


Tennessee 


Annual Meeting.—The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Noel Hotel, Nash- 
ville, on Jan. 13-14, 1947. The following speak- 
ers were featured.on the program: Dr. F. G. 
Schell, Franklin; Dr. A. A. McMurray, Nash- 
ville; Dr. G. D. Ingram, Florence, Ala.: Dr. 
W. M. Coffee, LaCenter, Ky.; Dr. R. S. Sugg, 
Auburn, Ala.; Mr. C. E. Van Cleve, agricul- 
tural commissioner, Nashville; Dr. J. L. Top- 
miller, Nashville; Dr. C. E. Kord, Nashville; 
and Dr. A. H. Groth, Auburn, Ala. 

The officers for 1947-1948 are: Dr. R. K. 
Bauch, Knoxville, president; Dr. W. O. Green, 
Nashville, and Dr. W. R. Lawrence, first and 
second vice-presidents; and Dr. H. W. Nance, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/H. W. Nance, Secretary. 


Washington 


Dr. Nichols Appointed Dean.—On April 22, 
1947, the Board of Regents of Washington State 
College, Pullman, announced the appointment 
of Dr. R. E. Nichols, formerly assistant profes- 
sor in the Department of Veterinary Science, 


Dr. R. E. Nichols 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., as dean of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, effective 
May 1, 1947. 

Dr. Nichols received his D. V. M. from the 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1933, an M. S. 
and Ph.D. in 1934 and 1941, respectively, from 
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The Ohio State University, and in 1941 a 
D.V.S. from the University of Toronto. From 
1934 to 1941, he was assistant and instructor in 
surgery in the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
The Ohio State University. From 1942 to 1945, 
he served as captain in the Army Veterinary 
Corps. 

A member of the AVMA, he is also a member 
of a number of scientific societies and associa- 
tions. He is 38 years of age, married, and has 
two children. 

Dr. Nichols succeeds Dr. E. E. Wegner, who, 
after more than thirty years of service, has 
been appointed professor of surgery in the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine. It is expected that 
Dr. Wegner will engage also in research studies 
which he has hoped to undertake for many 
years. Under his administration, the housing of 
the College has been greatly improved, the staff 
has been expanded, and the facilities for teach- 
ing and research substantially increased. The 
Board announces that construction has started 
on a fourth building for the College of Veter- 
inary Medicine, which will be used as the poul- 
try disease laboratory. 


Wisconsin 


New Mink Mutations.—Burgundy fox and 
several other innovations in silver fox and 
mink production are announced by Fromm 
Bros. fur farm at Thiensville. The mutations 
developed by scientific breeding of fur-bearing 
animals have put the growers another step 
ahead of the old trappers. 


Southwest Association.—The Southwest Wis- 
consin Veterinary Medical Association met in 
Richland Center on March 27, 1947. Dr. R. Fen- 
stermacher of the University of Minnesota 
spoke on “Newcastle Disease [pneumoencepha- 
litis] in Poultry,” and a discussion followed. 
After a dinner at the Park Hotel, the evening 
program featured Dr. Francis L. Brewer, who 
spoke on “Responsibilities of a Veterinarian to 


His Community.” 
eee 


New Livestock Sanitation Chief.—Dr. John 
T. Schwab, Oconomowoc, has been named chief 
of the Division of Livestock Sanitation, Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. He will be- 
gin his work on July 1, 1947, succeeding Dr. 
V. S. Larson, chief of the division since 1938. 
Dr. Schwab attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin for three years as a preveterinary student 
and, following military service in World War I, 
graduated with the D. V. M. degree from St. 
Joseph Veterinary College, St. Joseph, Mo., in 
1923. He was resident veterinarian at the 
Pabst farms until 1927, when he entered gen- 
eral practice at Oconomowoc. 

Dr. Larson, retiring at his own request after 
thirty-five years of service to the state, will as- 
sume the duties of the state humane agent. He 
succeeds Dr. O. H. Eliason, who will retire af- 
ter thirty-two years of service. 


FOREIGN 


Argentina 


Dr. Houssay to Receive APMA Research 
Award.—Dr. Bernardo Alberto Houssay of 
Buenos Aires received the first annual research 
award of the American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association at a presentation at Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 28, 1947. Dr. Houssay, profes- 
sor of physiology at the Medical School of the 
University of Buenos Aires, is an authority on 
the interrelationships of the various hormones, 
and is particularly noted for furthering medica! 
knowledge of the pituitary gland. 


Australia 


Wool Paradise.At the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Animal Production 
last year, Prof. J. W. Wilson, University of 
California, pointed out that Australia (pop. 
7.5 million) had 16 times more sheep than 
people, and by far the best wool-clip in the 
world, best in respect to kind and quantity 
due to rigid standards imposed in wool rather 
than lamb production. The sheep of South 
Australia shear an average as high as 22 lb. 


France 


Pasteur Anniversary.—Observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Lonis 
Pasteur took place in Paris, Nov. 18-25, 1947, 
in the form of a congress of scientists. The 
program, covering a wide range of scientific 
theses, included a visit to the laboratory of the 
Pasteur Institute at Garche and an exhibition 


of the work of Pasteur at the Palais de Dé- 


couverte, avenue de Président-Rousevelt, a pil- 
grimage to Dole and Artois, birthplace of Pas- 
teur, and a public reception sponsored by the 
municipality of Paris. Foreign countries rep- 
resented on the program were: Argentina, 
Russia, Great Britain, Denmark, Holland, and 
the United States. Dr. W. M. Stanley, Rocke- 
feller Institute of Medical Research, spoke on 
“Viruses and Bacteriophages,” and _ Prof. 
Michael Heidelberger on “Immunity.” Veteri- 
nary diseases were discussed. 


India 


Pasteurellosis in Calves.—Dr. Arlan W. Mc- 
Clurkin (KSC ’43), of the Agricultural Insti- 
tute, Allahabad, U. P., reports a high mortal- 
ity in the calves born in that area during the 
month of January. The cause appeared to be 
pasteurellosis. The use of large doses of 
antiserum, supplied by the government at low 
cost, has stopped the spread of the disease 
among calves exposed. Until climatic condi- 
tions changed, all newborn calves were being 
injected with the antiserum... The most sus- 
ceptible group seemed to be those from birth 
up to 8 weeks of age. 


Italy 


Veterinary Commission.—At the beginning 
of 1947, a special veterinary commission was 
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constituted in Rome by the National Council 
of Research, which directs all scientific prog- 
ress in Italy. Officers of that commission are: 
prof. F. Usuelli, professor of Zoétechnics, Uni- 
versity of Milan, president; Prof. V. Zavagli, 
director of the Roma-Capannelle experiment 
station, vice-president; and Prof. V. Mazza- 
raechio, chief of the veterinary laboratory at 
the National Institute of Public Health, Rome, 
secretary. Other members are Professors T. 
Bonadonna, A. Lanfranchi, A. Messieri, A. 
Mirri, D. Nai, P. Stazzi, and B. Ubertini. 
This commission has the authority to or- 
ganize veterinary research in Italy and to 
collaborate with foreign scientists for veteri- 
nary progess. 8/V. ZAVAGLI. 


Mexico 


Inter-American Brucellosis Congress.—The 
Congress was held in Mexico City on Oct. 28— 
Nov. 2, 1946. Delegates from nearly all of the 
American countries were present. The increas- 
ing incidence of the disease reported was said 
not to be due to better means of diagnosis, 
as sometimes supposed, but to a real increase 
of the infection. Dr. I. Forest Huddleson 
pointed out that, after ambitious attempts to 
suppress bovine brucellosis in the U.S.A., the 
infection remained as extensive as before and, 
moreover, to the cases of bovine origin, the 
melitensis infections must be added.  Pas- 
teurization of milk has not been sufficient to 
stop the disease. Man-to-man infection must 
be considered. Due to the adaptability of Bru- 
cella, the caprine organism (melitensis) has 
been adapted to cattle. Human strains and 
canine strains may be expected. 

The disease in the city of Mexico is mainly 
related to goat’s milk, cheese, and _ butter. 
Comparable reports came from various coun- 
tries represented (Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Central America, Cuba, Puerto Rico). The 
program comprised revealing discussions of 
the bacteriology, diagnosis, clinical pictures, 
hematology, vaccination, therapy, control, and 
other studies. Summed up, the conclusion to 
be drawn from this recent assemblage of out- 
standing specialists of American countries is 
that brucellosis has become a grave, wide- 
spread malady without any early promise of 
its control.—Condensed report of the Mexican 
correspondent to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, March 18, 1947 :798-799. 


Philippine Islands 


War Tetanus.—After the fighting in and 
around Manila in 1945, a report of the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps showed 156 cases of teta- 
nus out of 1,100 wounded civilians treated at 
the San Lazaro Hospital, with a mortality of 
90 per cent. A later report involving 12,000 pa- 
tients showed 40 cases per 1,000, with a mor- 
tality of 82.1 per cent.The peacetime incidence 
of tetanus in Manila ranged from 75 to 100 an- 
nually. 

Meanwhile, tetanus among wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers was negligible. Two cases in sol- 
diers who had not received a booster dose of 
tetanus toxoid sums up the virtue of tetanus 
immunization. 


Scotland 


Fined for Violating Livestock Order.—A 
Stirling court recently fined a Dunblane 
farmer £2 for allowing calves to have access 
to uncooked garbage. This was the first prose- 
cution under a foot-and-mouth disease order 
which requires that swill, especially bones and 
carcasses, be boiled if livestock are likely to 
To in contact with it.—Vet. Rec., March 8, 


COMING MEETINGS 


American Society for the Study of Sterility. 
Hotel Strand, Atlantic City, N.J., June 7-8, 
1947. John O. Haman, M.D., 490 Post St., 
San Rafael, Calif., secretary. 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo., June 9-10, 1947. 
J. L. Wells, 1817 Holmes St., Kansas City 8, 
Mo., secretary. 


Ohio State University. Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians. College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Ohio State University, Columbus, June 
11-12-13, 1947. Walter R. Krill, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, dean. 


California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. San Diego, Calif., June 23-25, 1947. 
Floyd H. White, Grand Ave. at Third St., 
San Rafael, Calif., secretary. 


Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Olds Hotel, Lansing, Mich., June 24-25 1947. 
B. J. Killham, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
secretary. 


North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the South Caro- 
lina Association of Veterinarians. Hotel 


Charlotte, Charlotte, N. Car., June 25-26, 1947. 


J. H. Brown, Tarboro, N. Car., secretary- 
treasurer. 


American Veterinary Medical Association. 
Eighty-fourth Annual Session, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 18-21, 
1947. J. G. Hardenbergh, American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., executive secretary. 


Purdue University. Annual Short Course for 
Veterinarians. Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., Oct. 1-3, 1947. C. R. Donham, Dept. of 
Veterinary Science, Purdue University, head. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Ho- 
tel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Oct. 14-15, 
1947. Laurence P. Scott, P. O. Box 325, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, secretary. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. 
Roosevelt Hotel New Orleans, La., Nov. 17-19, 
1947. A. A. Husman, 320 Agricultural Bldg., 
Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Palm- 
er House, Chicago, Ill., the second Tuesday 
of each month. Robert C. Glover, 1021 Davis 
St., Evanston, Ill. secretary. 
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Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel Awards and Citations 


Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. E. A. Woelffer, c/o A. P. Hood 
& Sons, Boston, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., the 
first Wednesday of each month, C. R. Schroe- 
der, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, 
N. Y., secretary. 

Saint Louis District Meetings, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo., the first Friday of each 
month. C. W. Darby, Dept. of Animal Path- 
ology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 
secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association. Hous- 
ton, Tex., the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Florida—The Florida State Board of Veterinary 
Examiners will hold an examination on June 
23-25, 1947, at the Hotel Mayflower, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Address inquiries to Dr. H. C. 
Nichols, secretary of the board, Box 405, 
Ocala, Fla. 

lowa—The Iowa Veterinary Medical Examin- 
ing Board will hold examinations for licens- 
ing on June 16-17, 1947. Applicants are asked 
to be in the office of the Division of Animal 
Industry, State House, Des Moines, not later 
than 8:00 a. m., on June 16. Address inquir- 
ies to Dr. C. C. Franks, chief, Division of 
Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines 
19, Iowa. 

Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Board of 
Registration in Veterinary Medicine will hold 
examinations for registration in this state 
on June 12-14, 1947, at Amherst, Mass. The 
latest date for filing applications is May 29, 
1947. Address inquiries to Dr. B. S. Killian, 
secretary, Board of Registration in Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Room 413-N, State House, 
Boston 33, Mass. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Peru Decorates U. S. Army Veterinarian 


In a recent special ceremony and luncheon 
at the Peruvian Army Military Club in Lima, 
the chief of staff of the Peruvian Army con- 
ferred the decoration of the Order of Ayacucho 
on Lt. Col. Russell McNellis of the U. S. Army 
Veterinary Corps, for his outstanding services 
to Peru. 

This officer has served in Peru continuously 
for more than five years and, due largely to 
his efforts, a U. S. Military Mission was estab- 
lished in Peru. Colonel McNellis performed 
an outstanding work in organizing the Peru- 
vian Army Remount Service and the Veteri- 
nary Service and aided in creating a veterinary 
college in Peru. 

He sailed for the United States on March 12. 
— new station has not been announced to 

ate. 


Captain John Bentinck-Smith, V. C., Boston. 
Mass., was awarded the Army Commendation 
Ribbon for meritorious service during the 
period from Nov. 1, 1945, to Dec. 16, 1946. 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. (CORN °40) and Mrs. Herbert Shear, 
18 Manor Road, Springfield 9, Mass., a daugh- 
ter, Laura Jean, Feb. 18, 1947. 

To Dr. (TEX ’43) and Mrs. H. J. Magrane, |. 
R. R. 2, Mishawaka, Ind., a son, Bruce J., Feb. 
19, 1947. 

To Dr. (API °45) and Mrs. A. J. Headrick. 
P. O. Box 34, Murphy, N. Car., a daughter, Mary 
Jennings, March 5, 1947. 

To Dr. (CORN ’35) and Mrs. Edwin N. Fos- 
ter, 1833 Cornaga Ave., Far Rockaway, N. Y., a 
daughter, Joan Ann, March 6, 1947. 

To Dr. (KSC ’42) and Mrs. Arthur A. Case, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio, a son, Daniel Fair- 
man, March 19, 1947. 

To Dr. (TEX ’43) and Mrs. R. D. Macy, 115 
E. Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Calif., a son, James 
Allen, March 19, 1947. 


DEATHS 


*Roger F. Bolenbaker (CORN ’16), 50, El 
Centro, Calif., died Dec. 26, 1946. Dr. Bolen- 
baker had been a member of the AVMA since 
1937. 

Charlies Greenhaus (CVC ‘19), 53, New 
York, N. Y., died Feb. 1, 1947. After his 
graduation from Chicago Veterinary College, 
Dr. Greenhaus joined the New Jersey meat 
inspection force, was transferred to California 
in 1923, and in 1924 was reassigned to New 
York, where he held the position of supervisor 
at the time of his death. 

*Wilford J. Luries (TEX °43), 26, Forreston, 
Ill., died in February, 1947. Dr. Luries was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1943. 

E. L. Morgenroth (CVC ’93), 80, Kewaskum, 
Wis., died March 13, 1947, following a stroke. 
Dr. Morgenroth had practiced at Boltonville, 
Wis., for twenty years before coming to Ke- 
waskum, where he had practiced for thirty- 
two years until his retirement a year ago. He 
was an active figure in civic as well as profes- 
sional life, having served as president of his 
village, president of the school board, and 
president of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medica! 
Association: 

*C. W. Rippetoe (KSC ’34), 33, Kansas 
City, Kan., died early in 1947. Major Rippetoe 
was admitted to the AVMA in 1937. 

*L. D. Shannon (ISC ’27), 42, Rhinelander, 
Wis., died March 5, 1947, following a heart at- 
tack. Dr. Shannon had been a federal veter- 
inarian for northeastern Wisconsin for the past 
twelve years. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1927. 


*Indicates member of the AVMA. 
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PROFESSIONAL REPUTATION IS BEST GUARDED 
BY USE OF PRODUCTS HAVING AN ENVIABLE, 
TIME-PROVEN REPUTATION FOR DEPEND. 
ABILITY. 


In those areas where swine erysipelas has been a serious problem, prac- 


ticing veterinarians and investigators have recognized 


ANTI SWINE ERYSIPELAS SERUM 


i 
Lox 


as the leader in its field because its potency was thoroughly established 


and voluntarily maintained long before compulsory standards became 


effective. It has stood the test of years of successful field use in those 


districts where swine erysipelas is most virulent. 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


for Graduate Veterinarians” 


800 Woodswether Road 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


In Canada—Canada Representatives, Ltd. 


193-195 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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PROVED 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine 


A living culture of Brucella abortus, U. S. 
B. A. I. Strain 19, prepared from smooth 
colonies only and processed from start to final 
bottling in alkali-free glass. 


Every possible safeguard is taken to insure 
that full viability is retained until time for 
field use. And, in keeping with sound prin- 
ciples of animal disease control, all sales are 
confined to properly qualified veterinarians. 


Brucella Abortus Vaccine is supplied from 
fresh, properly refrigerated stocks at all Jen-Sal 
depots and authorized agencies. 


JENSEN-» 


Y TESTED 


Vials 6 cc. (1 dose) . $0.30 
Code: Borsin 


Pkg. Six 6cc. Vials . 1.44 
Code: Borsex 


Pkg. Twelve 6cc. Vials 2.64 
Code: Bovex 


Vaccination Certificates 


Attractive, check-book type 
vaccination certificate books 
containing 50 certificates, sup- 
plied on request with orders 
for Jen-Sal Brucella Abortus 
Vaccine. 
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